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puUNDISTS ARE ADVISED TO CHEW ON THIS 


fHOUGHT— WOE BETIDE ANY MAN OR GROUP 
oR WHOM HITLER NO LONGER HAS A USE 





Hitler Despises German-Americans 


ly RenE Kraus 


HORTLY after Hitler had estab- 
5 lished himself in power, a dip- 
lomatic reception was to be ar- 
ranged. Goering had not yet built 
his air fleet. International cour- 
tesy, consequently, was still im- 
portant. 

In fact, Herr Hitler was very 
keen on showing his social polish. 
He wanted the proper things done 
inthe proper way. He even took a 
personal interest in the seating 
order for his reception. No New- 
port dowager could have taken 
this business more seriously. 

“Afghanistan, Albania, Ameri- 
ca...” the official in charge re- 
cited. This official lives at present 
in this country. He is an exile, 
trying to make a living selling in- 
surance. You will excuse me for 
not quoting his name. I do not 
want to expose him to the wrath 
of the Gestapo in our midst. 
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“America?” Hitler snapped, so 
my friend told me later. “‘Ameri- 
ca must come last,” he decided. 
Then he grinned. He had one of 
his flashes. “‘Call it the United 
States of America, and then only 
poor Venezuela must follow in 
alphabetical order. And the King- 
dom of Yemen, of course.” A fact 
that obviously angered him. Sud- 
denly he had a second flash of 
enlightenment. His grin broad- 
ened: ““The Kingdom’s name, ac- 
cording to the research of German 
science, is Arabian-Yemen. So the 
United States remains the last 
but one.” It was a triumph of 
what Hitler likes to call Nordic 
cunning. 

My friend, obviously, looked 
rather startled. Hitler for his part, 
does not mind explaining. He is 
constantly engaged in psychoan- 
alyzing himself. So the All-Highest 
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took the minor official into his 
confidence. ‘‘America,” he ex- 
ploded, “‘is the country that has 
been harboring five generations 
of German slackers. There is no 
honor there, and no police. So the 
rogues feel safe. But I will get 
them back. J will get them.” 

And you can be sure he meant 
every word of it! 

When Hitler first launched the 
blitzkrieg there was no way of 
foretelling how the American peo- 
ple would react. Consequently 
there was a plan reposing on Hit- 
ler’s desk. This “Plan A” — A 
standing for America—was the 
blueprint for an open revolution. 
It was a perfectly integrated 
scheme for starting riots and dis- 
turbances in the United States. 
All Hitler had to do was sign it if 
necessary. But it was not necessary 
—then. 

One feature of “‘Plan A,” in fact 
the feature that made it capable 
of execution, was the out-and-out 
sacrifice of almost a million Ger- 
man-Americans and perhaps half 
a million fellow-Fascistswhowould 
make common cause with them. 
“My American suicide squad!” 
Hitler called them with less pride 
in their devotion than in his in- 
genuity in perverting that devo- 
tion to his purpose. 

What would have happened to 


this mammoth suicide squad jf 
Hitler had placed “Plan A” jp 
operation? What will happen to 
them if he still does, as is yet pos- 
sible? Surely they could not ex- 
pect to seize control of this power- 
ful nation. They would wreak their 
destruction and then come to an 
abrupt end of their usefulness— 
slain, hospitalized, jailed, placed 
in concentration camps, perhaps 
even deported, many of them, to 
some safe place. 

And for this inevitable beating 
in store for them, what sympathy 
does Hitler feel? What gratitude? 
As far as he is concerned, his Ger- 
man-Americans can rot in their 
graves. In the depths of his vin- 
dictive heart he despises the Ger- 
man-Americans, those “slackers” 
and “sons of slackers.” 


Tuts AVERSION of Hitler’s sim- 
ply follows the time-honored 
traditions of Pan-Germanism. 
Back at the turn of the century it 
was already a custom in certain 
Munich beer cellars and Berlin 
cafés to sing mocking ditties on 
the “Dollar Germans” who pre- 
ferred “‘American nigger life” to 
conscription in the Emperor’s 
army. Wilhelm II himself had 
been known for despising his Ger- 
man-American ex-subjects. On 
his birthdays he rejected presents 
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from his American admirers, the 
money for which had been col- 
lected by midwestern Turner- 
bunds and Gesangsvereine (gym- 
nastic and singing clubs). “‘Vater- 
landslose Gesellen’’ — fellows 
without fatherland—he used to 
call these hyphenated Americans 
who wanted to make good over 
here and still remain German 
sentimentalists. In other words, 
they wanted to eat their cake and 
have it too. 

You may remember the visit of 
Prince Heinrich, younger brother 
of Wilhelm II, to the United 
States shortly before the first 
World War. The popular Prus- 
sian ‘‘Sailor-Prince” was to be 
built up in this country to counter- 
balance the popularity enjoyed 
by the then Prince of Wales. The 
effort completely miscarried. Only 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and York- 
ville were swept off their feet. For 
them, however, a fairy tale prince 
had come to visit them. Tears of 
elation diluted their beer. A bar- 
keep in Hoboken became famous 
for his fits of nostalgia. Day and 
night he sang “‘Oh Tannen- 
baum,”’ the beautiful old German 
Christmas carol, unmindful of the 
fact that it happened to be the 


middle of June and 90 degrees in 


the shade. 
Prince Heinrich, however, 


summed up his recollections of Ger- 
man-Americans, who had so 
royally welcomed him, with the 
words: “They smell of beer and 
sweat!” 

They were to smell of blood 
and tears soon. During World 
War I some highly respectable 
German-Americans were the vic- 
tims of a most fiendish conspiracy. 
These were the years during 
which a gang of well-polished, 
well-pressed, highly-poised Ger- 
man diplomats and officers in- 
stigated the still unforgotten 
sabotage campaign, blowing up 
American plants right and left. 
This first German plot against 
America had two objectives. First, 
to destroy as far as possible Amer- 
ica’s ammunition output. Second, 
to prove to American authorities 
that the German service could 
blow up the entire United States 
at will, terrorize the country and 
paralyze whatever counter-meas- 
ures the administration might 
take. 

This second point demanded 
the sacrifice of legions of follow- 
ers. It was meticulously executed, 
without the slightest concern for 
the lives, fortunes and reputations 
of the German-American sacri- 
ficial lambs. 

The United States counter-es- 
pionage agencies were surprised 
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at finding long lists of German 
conspirators, among them men of 
high social standing and, up to 
then, excellent reputation. Bank- 
ers figured on these lists, respec- 
table business men, professors, 
church and society leaders. All of 
them were men of German de- 
scent, but all had been considered 
reliable American patriots. 

Indeed, most of them were. 
Some had not had any connection 
whatsoever with German authori- 
ties in this country; others had 
just called at the German em- 
bassy or at some consulate on 
social occasions. However, here 
were the lists—marked as “‘calling 
lists,” “‘lists for particular em- 
ployment,”’ “‘lists of reliable 
friends of the cause”—and Herr 
Von Papen, plotter No. 1, took 
care that they fell into the hands 
of the American counter-espion- 
age. 

Washington, of course, was 
stunned. Was it possible that trea- 
son reached into such high social 
circles and was so widespread in 
this country? Elaborate examina- 
tions followed. Many good and 
guiltless men were questioned. 
Bad blood was aroused, and the 
spy hysteria grew. The authors of 
the incriminating documents had 
taken good care to sandwich the 
names of a few real spies and 








saboteurs into their lists—the fate 
of the “fool spy,”” whom his mas. 
ter wants to get rid of, is well 
known. So the suspicions, mostly 
directed against innocent people, 
found apparent confirmation, In 
fact, some close advisers to the 
Wilson administration were tem. 
porarily persuaded that America 
would risk a civil conflict if she 
declared war on Germany. 

Thus, to this purpose the Ger- 
man-Americans were once before 
betrayed. Be sure that they will 
be betrayed again, on a much 
greater scale. Be sure that, in 
keeping faith with himself, Hitler 
will break it with his German- 
Americans. He has begun to do 
so already. 


THE BuNDs, until the War the 
centers of Nazi propaganda, have 
largely been replaced by less con- 
spicuous, harder hitting secret or- 
ganizations. Ruthlessly, Hitler 
has destroyed the old Bundists 
who fled to Germany in order to 
escape the F.B.I. Now they were 
nothing but millstones around 
Hitler’s neck, witnesses of silly 
old crimes who had to be silenced. 

Do you remember Dr. Griebl, 
the Yorkville surgeon and lady- 
killer, who was the chief culprit 
in the sensational Gestapo trial 
in New York City, in the summer 
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of 1933? Dr. Griebl was neither 
caught nor indicted in America. 
The crew of a German merchant 
ship spirited him away before the 
trial. He hung out his shingle in 
Vienna. This shingle hung for 
exactly three weeks. Then it was 
removed. So was Dr. Griebl. 
Some say he was executed in the 
concentration camp of Dachau. 
Other insiders insist that his fate 
js still worse. He is being kept 
alive in that famous camp, they 
assert. 

“Dilletante!”’ is Hitler’s word 
for most of the German-Amer- 
icans in his service. Coming from 
the world’s super-dilletante, self- 
styled authority on Egyptian art 
and builder of the city of tomor- 
row, technician, artist, leader of 
men, connoisseur of vegetables, 
magician and wizard, this is a 
very dangerous word. 

“I know that you know every- 
thing better!’ the Fihrer once 
barked to an American visitor, 
an important business man, half 
German by descent, who tried to 
explain to him that America, once 
she goes at it in deadly earnest, 
can easily outbuild, outdistance, 
and surpass any German technical 
and mechanical war effort. ““You 
come to me as a follower, but in- 
deed you are nothing but one of 
these American propagandists.” 





*T am your friend!’ the puz- 
zled American answered truth- 
fully. 

“Oh, are you a friend of Adolf 
Hitler personally?”’ The sharp re- 
ply came like a flash. “‘Well, 
Adolf Hitler has no Jewish friends. 
Will you, please, remember that!” 

In fact, the American man- 
ufacturer had had a Jewish great- 
grandmother, who died in Nurn- 
berg more than eighty years ago. 
He had never known anything 
about this supposed stain on his 
ancestry. The Gestapo had known 
it all the time. Hitler himself was 
informed of it, before he received 
the adviser from overseas. 

They keep track of the lineage 
of all more or less prominent 
Americans of German descent. In 
the Historic Reichsarchv in Ham- 
burg, directed by Colonel Walter 
Nicolai, German spy master dur- 
ing the first World War, now “‘sci- 
entific adviser’? to the Fiihrer, 
many thousand files are kept, trac- 
ing all prominent German-Amer- 
icans. Most of their names are 
marked with a D, standing for 
deserteur—in our language: slack- 
er, meaning a man suspected of 
having emigrated to America in 
order to avoid German conscrip- 
tion, or a descendant of such a 
man. A slacker, like a Jew, you 
remain for many generations. It 
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is interesting to note that the 
names of the family Schacht are 
marked with the ominous D. The 
father of Hitler’s financial wizard 
has, indeed, been a slacker. He 
went to America when his native 
Siesvig went Prussian. He refused 
to wear the Prussian King’s uni- 
form. Four brothers Schacht—the 
father and three uncles of Hjalmar 
the Great—and their descendants 
are thus marked in Hitler’s ar- 
chives. 

Other marks are P.U. for polit- 
isch unverlasslich, politically unre- 
liable, and P.V. for politisch ver- 
lasslich, politically reliable, or sim- 
ply: sucker. Colonel Nicolai is 
very proud of his register. Not a 
single German-American, he in- 
sists, escapes his attention. But 
whether they are D. or P.U. or 
P.V.—they are all contemptible 
rascals to Hitler. That is the way 
the Fuhrer and his henchmen 
really regard German-Americans. 
He hates them all—whether pro- 
German, pro-American, or neu- 
tral—with all his heart, all his 
soul and all his might. 


GERMAN-AMERICANS have no 
worse enemies than their protect- 
ors from the Reich, who behave 
as if Milwaukee lay in Norway 
and Cincinnatiin occupied France. 
These protectors are carefully se- 








lected by William Bohle, Under. 
secretary in the Third Reich’s 
Foreign Office and official over. 
seer of all Germans abroad. His 
name is familiar to every Ger. 
man-American in the service of 
Hitler, whether a volunteer or a 
conscriptee under pressure: the 
Bundists, the saboteurs in the 
armament plants, the legions of 
spies. Herr Bohle decides when 
some aged parents in Berlin shall 
be sent to the Sachsenhausen con- 
centration camp, because the son, 
a grocer in Milwaukee, refused 
to pay his party dues. Modestly 
he says of himself that he ex- 
ercises a “‘certain influence on the 
other side.” And when he in- 
troduced a group of Bundists in 
Berchtesgaden, a few days before 
the War started, he did it with 
the words: ‘‘German-America 
stands at your service, mein 
Fiihrer !” 

Is Hitler capable of rewarding 
so much devotion with contempt 
and ignominy? This question can 
best be answered by another ques- 
tion: Of what is Hitler not ca- 
pable? 

He is faithful to his followers 
unless, much to his regret, he feels 
obliged to shoot them. He had 
Gregor Strasser, the man who ex- 
tended Naziism to Berlin, ex- 
ecuted. Without his aid and de- 
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yotion Hitler would still be, at 
best, a rabble-rouser in the 
Munich Hofbrau. But one day 
Gregor Strasser stood in the 
fihrer’s way. He was liquidated. 

Hitler had Ernst Roehm shot, 
for years his only personal friend. 
The Fiihrer has driven his niece 
Angela Raubal into suicide. In 
those endless nights, which he 
spends gazing at the stars, he still 
admits that this innocent seven- 
ten-year-old was his only love. 
But she, obviously, had no use for 
Uncle Adolf’s personal complica- 
tions, and so he no longer had use 
for her. 

Woe betide any man, woman or 
child, group, party or nation, 
friend or follower, for whom Adolf 
Hitler no longer has use! 

The Nazis in America certainly 
perform their duties. But it can 
be taken for granted that hyphen- 
ated Americans, even if the word 
German be at the other end of 
the hyphen, arouse Hitler’s an- 
tagonism as instantly as anything 
else American. 

To him, they remain colonials, 





half-castes, hybrids. ‘“The Amer- 
icans are a nation of mules,” he 
once explained to a circle of con- 
vivial friends. “And the Germans 
have played the role of the mother 
donkeys in begetting that race. 
That is why they are so stubborn. 
But I will harness them, the bridle 
right through their damned 
mouths! I will ride them! I will 
teach them my pace!” 

Do you believe that Berlin will 
ever share world domination with 
Yorkville, that Berchtesgaden will 
share with Camp Yaphank, New 
Jersey? If Hitler wins, his truest 
American followers have a great 
surprise in store for them. But at 
last they will understand the truth 
—that their trusted Saint, Adolf 
Hitler, has taken them for a one- 
way ride. 

René Kraus is an ex-diplomat. For more than 
20 years he has been surveving the interna- 
tional scene from ringside. Eleven of these he 
spent in Berlin. He was there when Hitler 
muscled in, and knows the Nazi mechanism 
from the inside out. His latest volume is 
the best-selling biography of Winston Chur- 
chill, based on many years’ acquaintance with 
Britain’s war lord. Mr. Kraus, Austrian- 


born of a French mother, will soon be an 
American citizen. Currently, he is in England. 


It Doesn’t Hurt to Ask 


— of a little girl: “O 
God, make the bad people 


good, and the good people 
—ARTHUR HENDERSON 


nice.” 
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BY Aprit, 1871, there had been 
1,600 reports made by astronomers 
of strange fluctuating lights seen on 
the moon. Records, graphs, and maps 
showing the location and variations of 
these lights were deposited with the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

Then it was finally decided that the 
moon was lifeless, and that strange 
lights were never seen on its surface. 
That sealed the fate of those 1,600 ob- 
servations. It might have been a little 
difficult to declare that accredited 
astronomers saw 1,600 lights that 
weren’t there, so the only place the 
data could go was the land of the 
forgotten. 





BEFORE THE story slips irretrievably 
into the land of the forgotten, it 
might be well to have one last look at 
the matter of that bit of mirror in the 
War Memorial Hospital at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and its connection 
with the last moments of the life of 
Jeffery Derosier. 

It was Jeffery Derosier who, on 
February 20, 1936, lay dying in the 
plain hospital ward. Three other oc- 
cupants of the ward and a nurse 
heard him call for a mirror, saw him 
look wildly into the ordinary unframed 
piece of glass, heard him exclaim: 

*“My God, I’m dying.” 

Then he tossed the mirror on the 
steel bedside table, and after a mo- 
ment said softly: ““You won’t be able 


Borgeties 


We all like a tall tale upon occasion, but 
Heaven help a story that is completely 
unreasonable. Such a story we must aye 
tomatically reject in order to retain our 
self-respect, for it implies that man’s mind 





to pick it up from the table.” Five 
minutes later—and without having 
uttered another word—Jeffery De- 
rosier died. 

Doctors and nurses tried to move 
the mirror—at first smilingly, then 
grimly, and finally desperately. For 
24 hours the mirror remained frozen 
to the table. Even an ice pick would 
not bulge it. 

Then surgical nurse Adeline Knoop 
worked her fingernail under the mir- 
ror, which, apparently of its own 
volition, flew high into the air. Every 
effort to make the mirror re-adhere 
to the table was unsuccessful. There 
was no chemical or adhesive on its 
surface or on the table. Questioned 
by reporters, neither doctors nor 
nurses could offer an explanation. 

The story was given national pub- 
licity, but from the beginning it was 
doomed to the dark files of the past. 


Across THE downs skirting Marl- 


combe Hill, England, strolled Rev. 
C. C. Wambey. It was the Sunday 
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Mysteries 


js 00 narrow to encompass the entire 
range of human experience. And so we 
gbitrarily sentence such occurrences to ob- 
fioion, except for an occasional but brief 
gesurrection as is the case with these tales. 





—_—— 


evening of August 20, 1874, and Rev. 
Wambey was composing a congratu- 
latory letter to be sent to a friend on 
his birthday. Suddenly a voice spoke 
from nowhere. 

“Why write to a dead man?” 

Startled, Rev. Wambey managed 
to regain his composure, and forced 
his thoughts back to the letter. Again 
the voice spoke the same words. 

Two days later he was informed 
that he had written to a dead man. 
His friend had died while Rev. Wam- 
bey was strolling on the downs. 





BEFORE THE two women was the 
garden of Versailles as it existed in 
1789—but the date wasn’t 1789. It 
was 1901. When they had stepped into 
that quiet garden they had stepped 
backward in time. At least that was 
what they said. And no one ever 
proved they were wrong. 

The two women were Charlotte 
Moberley and Eleanor Jourdain. They 
both occupied highly important edu- 
cational posts. They were sane, reason- 
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able, solid people who had come to 
Versailles to do research work. But 
suddenly they saw the garden as it 
was in the days of Marie Antoinette. 

For moments they stared at this 
scene which was correctly placed in 
space, but misplaced in time. Figures 
moved in the garden, figures out of 
the past. They saw before them the 
Trianon as it existed in those last 
days when the tolerance of the French 
masses was fast running out. They 
met people who belonged to that 
time and place. 

Then the vision faded. Both women 
had observed the same scene; the 
notes which they made were metic- 
ulously accurate. In every detail they 
seemed to have walked backward in 
time. 

For ten years the women searched 
through documents, trying to identify 
each detail of the vision. Each bit of 
corroborating evidence was carefully 
deposited in the Bodleian at Oxford. 
Everything was checked, location of 
trees and shrubbery, dress of the 
court, hundreds of minute details. 
After a decade they had succeeded 
in completely verifying the vision. 

Then they published the whole 
story. There was a storm. In 1911 
Einstein and others had not yet man- 
handled our conception of time. How- 
ever, no flaw was ever found in the 
women’s story. 

In such cases, a skeptical world had 
the alternative of simply calling re- 
sponsible people liars—or forgetting. 

—R. DeWitt MILLER 
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YOUR COMMUNITY UNDOUBTEDLY HAS ITS 





DISHONEST MERCHANTS—THERE ARE 
CERTAINLY ENOUGH OF THEM TO GO AROUND 





Stealing the Housewife Blind 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


I’ a two-gun desperado stood 
outside your grocery store, or 
your butcher shop, and demanded 
a nickel, a dime, or a few pennies 
each time you went shopping— 
well, you’d think something was 
haywire, wouldn’t you, Mrs. 
Housewife? You’d make tracks to 
the nearest police station and ask 
for a flying squad. 

Fortunately, you don’t have to 
worry much about desperadoes. 
But, if you are the average house- 
wife, you are probably paying the 
small-change tribute just the same. 
Only you don’t realize it. The 
wool, madam, is being pulled over 
your eyes with a dexterity seldom 
equaled in the realm of petty 
rackets. [t is larceny at the market 
place: grocery gypping, butcher 
shop gypping, phony weights and 
measures, crooked scales, fake 
containers, lying labels and a bag 


of other tricks that Merlin never 
thought of. 

It has been officially estimated 
that in New York City the average 
housewife is fleeced out of a dime 
a day. That means $100,000 daily 
for the city’s 1,000,000 house- 
wives, or $1,000,000 for every ten 
shopping days. Well, $1,000,000 
is an awful lot of lamb chops and 
cauliflower. In Chicago the daily 
tribute exacted by brigands-be- 
hind-the-counter is estimated at 
$50,000, in Philadelphia $28,000, 
in Los Angeles $17,000, in Cleve- 
land $14,000, and on down the 
line to just about every town, 
village and hamlet from Maine to 
the Golden Gate. 

Not long ago William Fellowes 
Morgan, Jr., the New York 
Markets Commissioner, went out 
into the byways of the big city 
incognito to see how Gotham’s 
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merchants were behaving. He 
came back an infuriated, if some- 
what disillusioned, man. He was 
gypped as roundly as was Uncle 
fzra when he bought the Brooklyn 
bridge. 

There was some form of penny 
larceny in nearly half the stores 
Morgan visited. 

At one butcher shop, the Com- 
missioner waited outside while 
two of his inspectors went in to 
buy a chicken. They picked out a 
likely bird, giving it the once-over 
and making knowing remarks to 
each other about liver, breast and 
fricassee. The butcher extolled the 
freshness and other fine qualities 
of the chicken and tossed it pro- 
fessionally into the weighing pan. 
In a flash it was off the weighing 
pan, being wrapped up and the 
butcher was saying, ““That’s $1.06, 
please.” 

But when he looked up he saw, 
in place of the gullible faces of his 
two customers, the glistening 
badges of a couple of market in- 
spectors. 

“All right, buddy, let’s weigh 
that sparrow again,” one of the 
inspectors said. But the butcher 
had still another trick up his 
sleeve. 

“You can’t do this to me,” he 
bellowed, “I’m a personal friend 
of the Commissioner. He and I 





are like that—you better not start 
any monkey business or Ili get 
him on the phone right now!” 

‘“Hummm, so that’s it,” re- 
marked the other inspector. ““Now 
maybe we can help you and the 
Commissioner to get together, 
seeing as you’re so palsy walsy.” 
He walked outside and came back 
in a few seconds with Morgan in 
tow. 

“‘Here’s your buddy, the Com- 
missioner,”’ he told the red-faced 
poultry man. Morgan, of course, 
had never seen the poultry man 
before. The chicken was re- 
weighed and found some 14 
ounces short. 


IN A LITTLE fruit store Morgan 
encountered what is known in the 
lingo of the racket as the “million 
dollar scale.” One of the most 
notorious tricks of the trade, this 
device adds 25 per cent to the 
weight of everything placed upon 
it. Essentially it is very simple. 
First the gyp-expert buys himself 
a scale with a dial that goes up to 
20 pounds, one of those types of 
scales that hangs from a hook and 
have a metal basket dangling 
below in which the foodstuffs are 
weighed. Then he buys himself a 
scale of the same type and size, 
but with a dial that goes up to 25 
pounds. The dial of the second 
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scale is the only part of it he uses. 
He pries it off, then substitutes it 
for the dial on the 20-pound scale. 
It is an easy operation, and a 
simple way to get rich on house- 
wives’ pennies. 

Here’s how it works out. Sup- 
pose the merchant is weighing 20 
pounds of potatoes. He places the 
potatoes on the scale and the hand 
goes around all the way. On the 
original scale this would read cor- 
rectly, 20 pounds. But on the 
“million dollar scale,” with the 
new dial substituted, the hand— 
though in the exact same position 
—points to 25 pounds. And that, 
alas, is the amount for which 
milady is charged. 

Morgan’s personal tour resulted 
in 200 arrests. When the cases 
came up, some in the magistrates’ 
courts and some before Alex 
Pisciotta, head of the Weights 
and Measures Bureau, the gyp- 
experts gave their side of the 
story. 

One butcher, a plump bespec- 
tacled fellow who had overweighed 
a turkey by more than a pound, 
insisted he was blameless. 

“I had just been in the restau- 
rant next door and got a cup of 
coffee,” he said. “‘When I got 
back to my store my glasses were 
all steamed up and I made a mis- 
take in reading the scale.” 





It was pointed out to the good 
merchants that it was a strange 
coincidence that in every case 
these purely accidental happen- 
ings cost the customer money. In 
not one case was the “error” in 
the customer’s favor. 


IN PEDDLERS’ markets the short 
weight rackets flourish more than 
anywhere else. There are a num- 
ber of gags, some almost in the 
class of conjurer’s tricks. In one 
large city a peddlers’ market was 
invaded by inspectors and 291 
scales tested for accuracy. Of this 
number 131, nearly half of the 
total, were found to be “fast.” 
They showed more weight than 
was actually in the pan. It is a 
simple stunt with the usual ped- 
dler’s scale: just a twist of a screw- 
driver on a set-screw attached to 
the spring and, hokus_pokus, 
Mme Housewife gets 28 ounces 
of onions instead of two pounds. 

The case of the lead-stuffed 
turkey illustrates still another 
facet of penny larceny. It was 
broken by Katherine Powers and 
Thomas Morgan, two ace inspec- 
tors of the New York Markets 
Department. Kate and Tom have 
been making the rounds for years, 
posing as a gullible wife and her 
hen-pecked husband. They look 
the part, and the line of chatter 
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they produce makes bait out of the 
most unsuspecting gypster. 

The case of the lead-stuffed 
tukey began in a West Side 
poultry shop. Kate and Tom came 
srolling in and began glancing 
over the array of turkeys under a 
glass counter. 

“Good morning, butcher,” said 
Kate in a homey sort of way. 
“How about a nice plump turkey? 
Pick me out a good one, about ten 
pounds.” 

“Sure thing,’ 
butcher. 

“Make it one with tremendous 
drumsticks,” Tom put in. 

“Shhhhh,” said wifely Kate, 
adding with a chuckle, “If that 
turkey isn’t good I’ll make you eat 
it yourself.” 

The butcher went about his 
business. He picked out a likely 
looking bird, disappeared into his 
back room for a few seconds and 
then went about the weighing. 

“Ten pounds and four ounces. 
That’s $3.59.” 

The words had no more left his 
tongue than Kate was around the 
counter like a greyhound. She 
grabbed the turkey off the weigh- 
ing pan and gave it a powerful 
shaking. The butcher was about 
to blow off steam, but Tom was 
right there at his elbow with a 
badge that told the story. Kate 


> 


replied the 





shook the gobbler like a cocktail. 

From its interior, where one 
would usually put the bread and 
sage stuffing, dropped three big 
slugs of lead. They were fishing 
sinkers weighing ten ounces each, 
and thus adding about 65 cents to 
the price. If Kate hadn’t jumped 
in when she did, the sinkers would 
have been removed in cleaning 
the turkey and, when it was finally 
wrapped and handed to her, she’d 
have been none the wiser. The 
next act in the drama of the 
turkey that laid the leaden eggs 
was played in Magistrates Court, 
with the bird and the sinkers as 
Exhibits A and B. The butcher 
was fined $100 and jailed for 
three months. 


THE NEARLY endless variety of 
gyps that have been practiced at 
one time or other is illustrated in a 
room of the New York Markets 
Department known as the “store 
of all gyps.” Here, set out in a 
store-like array, are more than a 
thousand gypping devices which 
have been confiscated throughout 
the city. 

There are 35-inch yardsticks. 
This phenomenon results from 
cutting a proper yardstick into 
two parts, say at 24 inches. Then 
one inch is sawed out altogether 
and the two parts are glued back 
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together again. Thus you have a 
yardstick 35 inches long, with 
only one inch between 24 and 26. 

There are dippers with small, 
sieve-like holes in the bottoms, so 
that a dipperful of chocolate 
syrup, for example, shrinks con- 
siderably—though imperceptibly 
—as it is raised from the counter 
vat to the container in which the 
syrup is sold. 

There are strawberry baskets 
with false bottoms, gallon con- 
tainers with air compartments in- 
side them, false-bottomed cos- 
metic tins and scores of other 
equipment for penny larceny. 

The malted milk racket illus- 
trates, perhaps best of all, to what 
lengths the gypping is sometimes 
carried. Most soda counters are 
equipped with the usual malt con- 
tainer, a glass jar with a vent at 
the bottom and a handle that is 
pulled back to allow a small quan- 
tity of malt to drop into a glass. 

Now the amount of malt that 
goes into one malted milk is only 
worth a tenth of a cent. Yet in a 
drive against malt gyppers, in- 
spectors confiscated 50 malt jars 
in which the vent had been 
clogged with paper so that no 
malt could get through. 

Each year, at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, the 
market officials of scores of cities 





large and small meet to talk over 
their problems. In many Cases 
they have evolved methods of in. 
ter-state co-operation to stop 
chiseling. 


CHAIN STORES present a puzzling 
angle in the maze of penny lar. 
ceny. Market men generally agree 
that the chain stores have both a 
bright side and a dark side to 
reckon with. 

The bright side is that chain 
stores practically never counte- 
nance any open form of gypping. 
No trick scales, no hollow weights, 
no lead in the turkey’s gizzard. 
They use standardized, tested 
equipment. They can’t afford to 
take chances on the bad publicity 
which would arise from under- 
handed practices. 

The dark side of the picture is 
something else again. Market 
officials have discovered that the 
very financial set-up, the methods 
of accounting, the rigid controls of 
large chains are conducive to 
penny-chiseling in a number of 
cases. The manager of a vegetable 
department must account for 
every pound of potatoes and every 
pound of onions consigned to him. 
If a customer takes home 10 
pounds of potatoes and fails in her 
promise to send Johnny down 
with the money, the manager is 
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responsible. He can’t just write off measure he can slash prices. He 
ages the loss, as he could if he owned can pretend to undersell the legiti- 
‘in. the store. He can’t explain it mate stores. He takes away dozens 
top way. Hence the temptation to of customers, only to fleece them 
“make it up” bit by bit on other unawares. 
gstomers. In the same way, if a Obviously there will never be 
ing bottle of olives drops from the enough inspectors in any city to 
lar. shelves and is broken, the man-_ keep an eye on every counter. Nor 
Tee ager of the grocery department will penny larceny ever be stamped 
ha must either take the loss or make out completely. But, as any 
to up for it by some form of over- market man will tell you, the best 
charge. In some cases, lack of lee- way to keep it down is for every 
ain | way for shrinkage, spoilage and housewife to appoint herself an 
ite- | waste, results in the temptation unofficial inspector. The con- 
ng. § to sponge on trusting customers. sumer has to be “penny wise” and 
ats, Everywhere, the heartiest cam- ‘“‘pound wise” too. 
rd. § paigners for cleaning out penny 
te — rer ji —are , : 
. larceny—whatever its form—are Howard Whitman is one of the few New 
to the honest tradesmen, the mer- York newspapermen to own a Phi Beta 
it las Kappa key but he’s never worn it, feeling it 
Y chants who re pom for poumy wouldn't mix well with murders, calamities, 
er value on every prune orrye bread politics and sex. A former reporter in 
Europe, he covered the Coronation of King 
they sell, dollar for dollar onevery Gre VI for the London Daily Express, 
is chicken or turkey, day in and day while his rival, writing up the pageant for 
cet : _ the Daily Mail, was Winston Churchill. 
” out. They know from bitter = Two years before, in 1935, he rode horse- 
he perience that their worst enemy is back ‘across Spain, surveying that restless 
ds ae : nation just before it broke into Civil War. 
f o papi chiseling nti arenas He has globe-trotted through 21 countries, 
0 With his thieving scales or phony but still says his favorite island is Manhattan. 
to 
of 
dle 
or 
ry Cupid in Overalls 
n. 
10 “MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISE- and in want of a wife. A good 
- MENT.—I hereby give notice to sterling woman would be pre- 
all unmarried women, that I, ferred, who would take care of 
mn : seal : 
i John Hobnail, am at this writ- the pigs.” 
ing five-and-forty, a widower, —Lonpon Times, 1850 
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STUDY THE GEOGRAPHY LESSON ON THESE PAGES, 
FOR GEOGRAPHY DICTATES THE STRATEGY 
THAT MAY ONE DAY MAKE OR BREAK OUR ARMY 


Where Would another AEF Land? 


ANONYMOUS 


OR almost two months, during 
the summer, the sun never sets 
over the cold wastes of Finnmark 
that fronts on the _ ice-choked 


Arctic sea. The fjords stay frozen 
and solid until June... . 
Senegal is the closest point on 


the sweltering western coast of 
Africa to South America. At 
Dakar in Senegal there is a fine 
harbor and not much yellow fever. 
There’s also a modern seaplane 
BOSE. «0's 

The city of Lisbon is built on a 
circle of hills that ring the water- 
front. The streets are narrow. 
They twist and curve with the 
contours of the land... . 

A geography lesson? 

No. Military information—pos- 
sibly the most important military 
information of the day if the 
United States should be drawn 
into the present War. 


This article is written around a 
very simple idea. If we go to war © 
this year, where and how will we | 
fight? The air is still full of “ifs.” 
We may not go to war. We may § 
not go this year. Hitler may beat 
England to her knees. But barring | 
vast and unlikely catastrophes, § 
this answer won’t be guesswork— 
within reasonable limitations. 
Most of it has been worked out 
down to the operations orders by | 
army experts—U. S. army ex @ 
perts, British army experts. Yes, 7 
and German army experts, too. ~ 

You don’t hear much about 
these matters even in peace time. 
You hear nothing about them in © 
war time. But special sections of 
the general staffs of the British, 
the American, the German and 
the Japanese armies have butned 
the midnight oil year in and year 
out drafting advance plans of = 
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The Invasion of Europe 


This map and the accompanying article are 
presented purely as a problem in military 
tactics. Coronet obviously does not advocate the 
sending of an American Expeditionary Force 

to Europe and sincerely hopes that the necessity 
for doing so will never arise. Coronet has merely 
retained the services of experts to chart and 
describe such an expedition, on the premise 

that the members of this democracy are inter- 
ested in the possible when, where and how of 
an event that may some day shape the fate of 
their nation. Those who read the article and 
correlate it with this map will simply be brushing 
up on America’s No. 1 Lesson in Geography. 
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operations for all possible military 
contingencies. 

If you had access to those plans 
you would find them chock-full of 
information about the tides at 
Dakar, the mean average snow- 
fall at Hammerfest, the highway 
networks of Portugal. Those are 
the facts on which military plans 
are based. 

For a long time the biggest 
military contingency that could 
confront the United States has 
been a European war. The Army 
has studied that possibility like 
Jim Farley used to study the pre- 
cinct election returns. Ever since 
the boys came back in 1919, the 
experts have debated how they 
would do it again if the AEF ever 
went back to Europe. These days 
the plans are kept up-to-the- 
minute. The U. S. Army likes to 
be prepared. 

I haven’t seen the U. S. war 
plans. Not even the gold at Fort 
Knox is better guarded than these 
papers. But I have talked with 
military strategists who recognize 
awar plan when they see one and 
Pve read what the Army experts 
say in their technical journals 
(where many hush-hush military 
questions are discussed with great 
candor and frankness). And I’ve 
looked at the map. The map is a 
great educator. Open out the ac- 


companying chart and study it 
closely as you read this article and 
you'll see for yourself. 


HERE Is what you will learn: 

The biggest single problem fac- 
ing AEF, 194?, will be to find a 
battlefield to fight on. 

It means that Germany, for all 
practical purposes, controls the 
continent of Europe. The British 
are fighting back with two long- 
term weapons — blockade and 
bombing. But if Germany is to be 
engaged, fought and beaten in 
battle, AEF, 194?, is going to have 
to create a field of action. 

Germany knows this. She has 
tried hard to protect her conti- 
nental flanks so that a battle- 
ground cannot be opened up. 
That’s why she took over Norway 
and Denmark, why she mopped 
up Holland during her break- 
through into France (there were 
other reasons but this is the big 
one) and why she has pushed 
down through the Balkans to the 
Black Sea. These moves amount 
to insurance against creation of 
the new fronts which AEF, 194?, 
must establish. Remember that 
Germany does not intend to wait 
idly for the AEF to come along. 
That’s why new Nazi moves be- 
fore this article is printed are 
always likely. 
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Those moves—if Germany 
makes them—will not change the 
strategy of the AEF. Geography 
dictates that strategy and new 
German moves can only modify it 
and make the task of AEF, 194?, 
more difficult. They cannot radi- 
cally alter the pattern of offensive 
operations. 

Assuming that the U.S. A. went 
to war in Europe, what would 
happen? 

Well, the first move would send 
the Navy and the Air Corps into 
action—part of the fleet and part 
of the Air Corps. Whatever hap- 
pens you can bank on the U. S. 
battle fleet staying in the Pacific 
to watch Japan. But in the At- 
lantic, U. S. destroyers, sub- 
marines, cruisers and a battleship 
or two would go onto convoy duty 
and submarine patrol. They’ve 
been needed badly since mid- 
summer, 1940, to keep open the 
routes to the British Isles and stop 
the leaks in the continental block- 
ade. They would reinforce the 
British so that war could be car- 
ried to the German bases and 
shipping along the European 
coast. They surely would take the 
place of British warships long 
overdue for repairs after nearly a 
year of constant duty. U. S. Air 
Corps squadrons, of course, would 
rush to England and the Middle 





East, not so much to reinforce the 
Royal Air Corps as to give U. §. 
pursuit, bombardment and ob. 
servation sections some badly 
needed experience under war cop. 
ditions. 


THAT’s THE Opening phase. But 
what of the AEF? 

Not for some months after the 
U. S. fleet and Air Corps had 
gone into action would a new 
AEF begin to pick up momentum. 
Expeditionary forces take time to 
organize and equip even with the 
vast experience accumulated by 
the U. S. Army during the World 
War—an experience matched by 
no other power, not even the 
Japanese in their overseas opera- 
tions in China. 

Here is where we run into “‘if’s” 
and that map of Europe. 

Where do you suppose U. §. 
troops would go first? To Great 
Britain and the French coast? No. 
Britain has plenty of home defense 
soldiers and any attempt to land 
on the French coast at this stage 
would be against odds as dis- 
astrous as those the Germans face 
in any effort to land on Great 
Britain. A landing on the toe of 
the Italian boot? Not for the time 
being, certainly. A parachute in- 
vasion of Germany? That’s no 
more likely than a parachute in- 
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yasion of the U. S. A. 

No. U. S. troops would go first 
to Iceland. But isn’t that country 
at peace with the world? Yes, at 
this writing. Then, why should 
American doughboys land there? 
Chiefly, in preparation for the 
next move. Iceland is a perfect 
stepping stone for the real offen- 
sive against Germany. The case of 
Ireland is much the same, if U. S. 
troops could effect a landing in 
Eire to set up anti-submarine and 
anti-airplane bases. 

However, the real task of AEF, 
1942, would be establishment of a 
bridgehead on the continent of 
Europe—a task in which Iceland 
and Ireland would be the initial 
move. 

Several bridgeheads are con- 
sidered possible. Landings might 
be made at all or at none of these 
bridgeheads. That depends on 
circumstances. But the one which 
U. S. troops in Iceland and 
Ireland would be getting ready to 
take would be a bridgehead in 
northern Norway. And the most 
likely spot is the far northern tip 
of Norway—the port of Narvik 
which has already seen heavy 
fighting, Tromsoe which lies even 
farther north and the northern- 
most region of all, the bleak 
Arctic province of Finnmark. This 
remote coast lies in almost exactly 





the same latitude as Point Barrow, 
Alaska, where Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post were killed. 

The thorough and far-seeing 
Germans have recognized this 
possibility since before the British 
gave up their finger-tip hold on 
northern Norway during the de- 
bacle in France. And the Nazis 
have not been idle. At great cost, 
much labor and difficulty they 
have pushed a continuous, rough 
road up the coast from central 
Norway to Narvik so that rein- 
forcements can be rushed north- 
ward quickly. They have built 
airdromes wherever they could in 
the fjord-indented, mountain- 
studded land so the Luftwaffe can 
pound any invasion attempt. 

The Germans take no chances. 
No one has ever accused them of a 
lack of military intellect. Their 
preparations disclose as clearly as 
words their agreement with British 
military experts who list Arctic 
Norway as one of the few spots on 
the continent where a new fight- 
ing front could be opened up 
against Hitler. This is no reason to 
suppose that the U. S. command 
disagrees with this view, which is 
based largely on the fact northern 
Norway is so rough and so far 
from good air bases that seapower 
might cover a landing attempt 
despite attacks by German planes. 
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After the foothold is secured, 
what then? Well, it would not 
surprise the Germans or the 
Swedes if AEF, 194?, came march- 
ing down through Sweden to 
tackle Germany from the rear. 
That’s why the day America 
enters the war will be a dangerous 
day for Sweden—the Germans 
like to get on the ground first. 


Tue caltssons of the AEF will 
roll in lots of places where the 
Stars and Stripes has never 
marched to battle before. Possible 
bridgehead No. 2 is another 
neutral (as of this writing) coun- 
try. It is Portugal, Britain’s 
ancient ally. If Yankee soldiers 
land on Lisbon’s ancient quays, 
you can roll back history 100 
years and more to find precedents 
for the campaign. 

The battles of Napoleon may be 
re-fought because the move into 
Portugal would only be prelim- 
inary, of course, to a drive into 
Nazi-dominated Spain. The 
British think Spain might be a fine 
place to fight the Germans. It lies 
at the point in Europe farthest 
from Nazi home bases and the war 
industries of the Ruhr and East 
Prussia. To supply an army in 
Spain the Germans would have to 
haul staggering loads of equip- 
ment and supplies over France, 





across the Pyrenees to the rusted 
Spanish railroads and the broken. 
down Spanish highways. The 
Nazis would have to fight in a 
Jand bled white by civil war, a 
land where great silent masses are 
hostile and sullen, masses which 
could easily be encouraged to 
sabotage the Germans behind the 
fighting lines. 

The Germans realize their dan. 
gers in Iberia as well as in 
Scandinavia. They are just as 
competent as the Americans and 
British at figuring out such things, 
So a German move into Spain and 
into Portugal is just as likely as 
one into Sweden—possibly more 
likely. But even if the Nazis have 
taken over all these countries be- 
fore you read this article do not 
rule them out as landing bases for 
the AEF. Scandinavia and Iberia 
will still be the potential Achilles 
heel of Nazi-dominated Europe. 

There are, however, other pos- 
sible spheres of action for AEF, 
194?. One of these is Dakar, on 
the west coast of Africa—the 
French colonial port which first 
broke into headlines when Gen. 
Charles DeGaulle tried to land 
there at the end of last summer. 
Dakar has the docks and ware- 
houses needed to land and base a 
fairly large contingent of troops. 
It is out of reach of the Luftwaffe. 
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[tis well placed for a drive north 
into Morocco and Algeria which 
would secure control of the south- 
em Mediterranean coast and 
tighten the squeeze on Italy. This 
operation would be difficult; but 
even if the 
themselves in the French Mediter- 
ranean colonies they would fight 
at a disadvantage because sea 


Germans establish 


forces could sever their communi- 
cations with the European main- 
land. 

Some experts suspect that AEF, 
194?, with British aid, might 
tackle all three landing places— 
arctic Norway, tropical Dakar 
and temperate Lisbon. 

So far the War has been run, 
largely, on a schedule devised in 





Berlin. If we go in—particularly 
if we go in while Britain’s defenses 
still hold firm—the War will enter 
a new phase. It will be run on two 
schedules, one made up in Berlin, 
the other devised in London and 
Washington. On the London- 
Washington schedule the creation 
of an offensive front against Hitler 
is close to the top of the list. And 
this is the task that AEF, 194?, 
will have to perform. 


Both the author of this article and the main 
sources of his information must remain anony- 
mous. His conclusions, however, are based on 
intimate, confidential reports from abroad and 


from American military experts, as well as on 


close observation of strategy and tactics. Since 
the outbreak of the War he has occupied a 
unique vantage point for obtaining a behind- 
the-scenes picture of how the conflict must be 
fought if the United States goes all-out. 


Double-Edged Blade 


IKOLAUS RUEDIGER, the 
famous anatomist who 
taught at the University of 
Munich toward the end of the 
last century, had been a barber 
until a small inheritance which 
came to him in middle life 
made it possible for him to be- 
gin his academic career. 
Several of his aristocratic 
students, however, regarded 
his early life as a barber with 
disdain. One day in the dis- 
secting room Professor Ruedig- 
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er noticed one of these students 
working carelessly with a dull 
scalpel. ‘Why don’t you sharp- 
en your blade?”’ he asked the 
young Count. 

“IT don’t know how to sharp- 
en blades,” was the reply. “You 
see I’ve never been a barber.” 

The Professor regarded him 
quizzically. ‘“‘I’m sure you 
haven't,” he commented, “if 


you ever had been one, you 


would have remained one.” 
—ALBERT BRANDT 


194! 





We have decided that we understand animal behavior, 
We have paid scientists to write books proving it, 
But certain animal stories do not fit into those books. 
They are the stories of highly unorthodox and intelli. 
gent conduct, such as those which are presented here, 


Not of Our Species 


Workxinc lazily in sultry summer 
sunlight, a gang of laborers was un- 
loading rocks from a barge at a Nan- 
tucket wharf. They were using a 
heavy derrick whose clanking in no 
way annoyed a dog snoozing nearby. 

Renowned naturalist William J. 
Long sat idly watching the scene, 
wondering how the dog could sleep 
through the tumult. Suddenly the 
dog leaped to its feet, showing fear. 

It stood with its head up, appar- 
ently trying to locate the danger. 
Then, satisfied, it trotted off a dozen 
yards, lay down, and was instantly 
asleep again. 

Seconds later, a guy rope on the 
derrick snapped, and the massive 
boom crashed onto the wharf. It fell 
directly on the spot where the dog 
had been lying. The imprint of the 
dog’s body was still in the dust. 

“Coincidence,” said the spectators. 

“No,” said Long, “for the dog 
showed every sign of fear of approach- 
ing danger—although none of the 


human beings present was aware of 
anything amiss with the derrick.” 


THIs Is THE story of the struggle be- 
tween the mind of man and the 
minds of beavers which went on 
near Farmington, Maine, in 1940. 

The beavers’ dam was dynamited. 

It was repaired overnight. 

A six inch pipe was concealed in 
the dam to drain it. 

Both ends of the pipe were plugged 
with mud. 

A hose was rigged to drain the dam. 

It was gnawed through three times. 

The entire dam was removed. A 
complete new dam was built. 

A scarecrow was rigged up. 

It was torn down, divided into 
pieces, and incorporated into the dam. 

The beavers were trapped and their 
skins nailed to the wall. 

But at least they made a fight of it. 
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iris NOT INCURABLE, IT IS NOT 


THE THING TO FEAR IS FEAR ITSELF 








HEREDITARY, IT IS NOT MYSTERIOUS; 


Good News about Cancer 


by SypngY C. ScHWEITZER 


T° many people suffer from 
cancerphobia. 


They read of cancers growing 
from moles, sores and irritations. 
They read of cancers springing 
full-blown in the stomach, brain, 
liver and lungs. Soon harrowing 
images stalk the mind. They read 
that darkness broods over cancer, 
an impenetrable deadly darkness. 
That tightens their nerves, makes 
reason all sail and no anchor. 
Then they hear of ‘‘cancer- 
families” plagued with the disease 
for generations on end, and des- 
pair guts the soul. 

It’s time to crack this growing 
phobia. Two simple facts must be 
driven deep into the minds of 
these people. 

Cancer can be cured. 

Cancer is no more of a mystery 
than a host of other diseases that 
science is successfully treating. 
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Your family doctor may re- 
member when he was taught in 
medical school not to waste too 
much time on cancer patients. 
They were a hopeless lot and none 
would survive more than two 
years. The prescribed remedies 
then were arsenic pastes, salves 
and pills for the nerves. If a cor- 
rosive happened to burn out a 
skin malignancy and you sur- 
vived, the disease couldn’t pos- 
sibly have been cancer. 

These concepts have faded, 
along with Fletcherism, blood-let- 
ting and other quaint notions. 

A! few months ago a New York 
housewife walked into a hospital 
clinic and complained of a small 
lump on her tongue. It was 
diagnosed as cancer and arrange- 
ments made to start X-ray treat- 
ments that same day. For ten 
minutes each morning she visited 
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the hospital, returning to her work 
for the rest of the day. In four 
weeks the growth vanished. To 
make doubly sure, infinitesimal 
particles of radium seeds were in- 
jected into the affected area. Not 
even her husband suspects she 
once had cancer. 

The cure was as spectacular as 
the filling of your bicuspid and 
possibly even less painful. Nor was 
her case unusual. The Cured 
Cancer Club of America reports 
over 30,000 people now alive who 
were completely cured of cancer. 


BuT THE skeptic dies hard. He’ll 
take you to the door of Ward C 
for incurables in City Hospital. 
He’ll ask you to look at the rows 
of faces: gaunt, ravaged, tragi- 
cally sad. 

**There’s your cancer cures,” 


he reminds you mournfully. “‘Half 


will be wheeled out in six months. 
In a year you won’t see one per 
cent of them left. Where’s your 
radium and X-rays now?” 


Or he’ll drag out a handful of 


mortality records to show you how 
cancer has grown within our gen- 
eration to Public Killer No. 2, 
yielding only to heart disease. 
Then to clinch his point he may 
read predictions that cancer is 
slated for the top of the list by 
the time 1960 rolls around. 


There’s the core of truth in his 
gloomy reminders. Statistics cop. 
firm a steady rise in cancer deaths, 
a vast increase in the number of 
patients in hospitals, sanitariums 
and clinics —and they give 
promise of cancer soon outdis. 
tancing heart disease as a major 
cause of deaths in America. But 
the figures are deceptive. Look 
behind them and the thunder. 
clouds are not nearly so black. 

Listen to Dr. Cornelius P, 
Rhoads, distinguished Director of 
Memoria]. Hospital in New York 
City, one of the world’s largest 
and best equipped cancer institu- 
tions. 

Cancer cases are increasing, he 
explains, because doctors are bet- 
ter trained and equipped to 
diagnose the disease. Besides, the 
country has more than doubled 
its population since 1890, and it 
increases ten million or more each 
decade. This naturally gives can- 
cer a wider field to strike. If you’re 
still unconvinced, he’ll quietly re- 
mind you that cancer is largely a 
disease of middle and old age. 
With twice as many people reach- 
ing sixty-five today as in 1900, 
the field for the disease grows even 
larger. At the turn of the last 
century, your expectation of life 
was barely 48 years. In 1938 it 
was 62 years; it’s still growing. 
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The American people are also 
becoming better informed in de- 
tecting cancer symptoms. More 
and more of them now seek med- 
ical aid for conditions that were 
formerly self-doctored with poul- 
tices, pads and pastes. 


THERE’S STILL another brand 
of pessimism. You hear it when- 
ever people talk about cancer. 
“They won’t cure cancer until 
they find out what causes it.” 
Doctors will tell you this is non- 
sense. Diabetes, hypertension, ar- 
teriosclerosis, and pernicious an- 
emia—to mention only a few— 
are successfully treated, yet their 
causes are lost in a forest of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

Nor is the bugaboo of heredity 
anything to wrinkle your brow 
about. Too much sleep is lost in 
pondering the question: Have I 
inherited cancer? The answer of 
leading scientists is a lusty no. But 
their reply encounters a_ thick 
miasma of fear—a fear that is the 
root of cancerphobia. 

Take the case of the Bronx 
housewife who shot her two chil- 
dren and herself after telling 
friends that cancer had poisoned 
the family blood. There wasn’t 
even need to see a doctor about 
the lump on her breast. She knew 
what it was from the day it first 
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appeared. Her mother had the 
same thing and died a horrible 
death. And her children and their 
children were fated to the same 
end. An autopsy showed the 
housewife’s “cancer” as no more 
than a harmless tumor. 

The dread of inheriting cancer 
is a deadly blight to lay on a 
family. Elisa Bonaparte said a 
hundred or more years go, “I 
live as one condemned to death.”’ 
She was sure her blood carried 
the germs of stomach cancer, since 
Napoleon as well as his father had 
died of this affliction. Napoleon’s 
brother, Lucien, suffered the fear 
throughout his life. He once re- 
marked, “All of us will die of 
cancer.” Actually, only four of 
the entire Bonaparte family of 
over fifty died of cancer—which 
is no more than the average for 
any family. 

The data upon heredity in can- 
cer is monumental, covering many 
generations of rats, mice and men. 
One Chicago scientist has spent a 
lifetime breeding her collection of 
mice—over a hundred thousand 
of them. She says it is possible to 
outbreed cancer in mice by proper 
mating with non-cancerous 
groups. She says it is even possible 
to predict the occurrence of the 
disease by mating cancerous 
strains of her rodents. 
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Does this mean that two people 
of cancerous families should not 
marry? 

Does this mean that the odds 
on getting cancer are greater if 
both or one of your parents had 
the disease? 

The answer of science is again 
no—an unequivocal no. Dr. 
Clarence C. Little, head of the 
famed Jackson Memorial Labor- 
atory at Bar Harbor, Maine, has 
directed exhaustive research on 
the subject. He explodes the myth 
of “‘cancer-families.”” He says the 
risk of getting cancer because one 
or both of your parents had it is 
of no practical importance. Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, another lead- 
ing authority, traced 50,000 can- 
cer deaths. Only 6 per cent were 
able to show a family cancer his- 
tory. He says there is no such 
thing as a “‘cancer-family.” 


BuT EVEN if we accept these 
breeding experiments at their face 
value, the situation is not as black 
as it looks. None of the mice in- 
herited cancer itself. They inherited 
no more than a weakness for cer- 
tain physical conditions which, 
when not corrected, turned into 
cancer. In the case of humans, 
science has forged the tools for 
the detection and the effective re- 
moval of these conditions. 





Today stomach cancers can be 
detected in time. Today yoy 
would stand an even or better 
chance of cure—thanks to mira- 
cles in diagnosis and treatment. 
One of these is the gastroscope, 
a long tube that is eased down 
into your stomach. Forty fanlike 
lenses spread their eyes in all 
directions while a trained observer 
studies the intestinal walls 
through a periscope above. With 
this device he can detect a cancer 
no larger than the prick ofa needle, 
Or you might be given some 
barium in water to drink and 
then told to stand before an X-ray 
machine. Since the barium is im- 
pervious to X-rays, the smallest 
internal growth would be sil- 
houetted against the dark back- 
ground of the roentgen plate. 
What if cancer is found? 
Routine tests chart its density, 
size, exact location. Surgery may 
remove the mass. Or powerful X- 
rays and radium rays may bom- 
bard it until further tests show 
its utter destruction. 
How do these rays work? Why 
are healthy cells left intact? 
Science has no answer. It ac- 
cepts the legacy knowing little of 
its benefactor. It knows only that 
before the incessant poundings of 
X-rays or radium rays most can- 
cer masses are consumed like mag- 
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gots suspended over a white flame. 
Where the cells have broken 
off and filtered to other parts of 
the body, these rays are of little 
help. This is not the fault of those 
who perfected them—but your 
own. Even diphtheria antitoxin is 
weless if you wait until the tenth 
day before calling a physician. 
The important thing in cancer 
—as in other diseases—is to report 
the danger signals to your doctor 
at their first appearance. Cancer 
does not usually sprout full-blown. 
Unlike fevers or tuberculosis, it is 
always a local disease in the be- 
ginning, with definite tell-tale 
signs. And unlike many other 
diseases its course is generally 


leisurely enough for study and 
treatment by your doctor—pro- 
vided you call him in time. 

So remember: Today your 
chances of a cure from cancer 
stand at a new high. Today there’s 
no need to blow your brains out 
or take to the roof because you’re 
sure cancer is on its way or al- 
ready here. After all, why should 
a batch of crazy cells no bigger 
than a pinhead be allowed to 
grow up and dig your grave? 


A former newspaper feature writer, Sidney 
C. Schweitzer, has managed, during his ten 
years of law practice, to turn out a number 
of magazine articles on a variety of topics 
in addition to producing two successful legal 
texts. For several years he has been writing 
about developments in cancer research. 


A Legal Conveyance 


LAWYER thus illustrates the 

language of his craft: “If a 
man were to give another an 
orange, he would simply say, 
‘Have an orange.’ But when 
the transaction is made by a 
lawyer he uses this form. ‘I 
hereby give and convey to you, 
all and singular, my estates and 
interests, rights, titles, claims 
and advantages of and in said 
orange, together with all its 
rind, juice, pulp, and pits, and 
all rights and advantages there- 


in, with full power to bite, cut, 
suck, and otherwise to eat the 
same, or to give the same away 
with or without the rind, skin, 
juice, pulp or pips, anything 
hereinbefore or hereinafter, or 
any other means of whatever 
nature or kind whatsoever to the 
contrary in anywise, notwith- 
standing.’” 

“And then another lawyer 
comes along and promptly pro- 
ceeds to take it away from him.” 

—Lre BARFIELD 
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THE DEATH OF THE MAYOR AND HIS 





GARDENER, ONE WAR AGO, WAS FUTILE 


AND YET PROUD: A SHORT STORY 





Execution in Flanders 


by Maurice MAETERLINCK 


LAUS VANDERMEULEN was a 

humble gardener in the serv- 
ice of the Mayor of one of those 
small cities in Flanders that were 
almost wholly destroyed during 
the war of 1914. It was an in- 
offensive little town, a lesser 
relative of Bruges, Ypres, Malines, 
Louvain. In its modest but com- 
fortable dwellings, as neat as doll- 
houses, where white curtains flut- 
tered at windows framed by green 
shutters, life flowed along slowly 
and lazily. 

Neighbors strolled in the streets 
of the town, and monks and priests 
went about on errands of de- 
votion. There was in the air a 
smell of warm bread fresh from 
the ovens, and odors of hops and 
honey. 

No great tragedy had yet dis- 
turbed the serenity of the little 
city. The worst offense that ever 


occurred against its peace and 
dignity was the tipsy shouting of 
some belated roisterer staggering 
home. Death itself entered those 
sedate houses on silent feet, dis- 
creet and confidential. 

Had you told anyone, from the 
Mayor to Claus Vandermeulen, 
that war might soon destroy their 
peace, he would not have believed 
you. The people were content to 
smile in appreciation when Ver- 
laine, the great French poet, sang 
to them, in passing: 

There are soldiers in Belgium, 
But they are all in the songs. 

War came, with its bloody days. 
The folk who had sung those 
pleasant songs defended them- 
selves as heroically as they could, 
but without success. 

Claus Vandermeulen was one 
of these, a simple and untutored 
soul whose humble life suddenly 
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underwent a brusque disruption. 
He was a small old man, with a 
wrinkled and weathered face and 
a calm, meditative and taciturn 
disposition. He had never married 
because, he explained, he did not 
know how to talk to women and 
because he preferred to sleep 
alone in his bed. 

When war and its brutalities 
struck his city, Claus, then almost 
sixty years old, was devoting most 
of his attention and skill to the 
Mayor’s rose-gardens where, 
thanks to his particular hand, 
grafts and cuttings were prosper- 
ing almost miraculously. 

Guns roared past Bruges and 
Louvain, and dusty and hard- 
bitten German marched 
into the town and possessed it. 

The Mayor, a tall, dignified 
man received with a certain com- 
posure the three officers who 
commanded the enemy detach- 
ment. His self-control was dis- 
turbed, however, when he saw 
that one of the three was the 
former German student, Otto Hil- 
mer, who had married his 
daughter two years before. Son- 
in-law and father-in-law faced 
each other across the large re- 
ception room of the Mayor’s 
house. 

The Mayor observed the 
Lieutenant’s insignia on Otto Hil- 


troops 
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mer’s uniform, and did not fail to 
remark the slight, odd smirk that 
hovered at of his 
mouth. He straightened his 
shoulders. 


the corners 


“TI am at your service, gentle- 
men,” he said, quietly. 

While he kept his eyes upon the 
emotionless face of the German 
Commandant, he nevertheless re- 
mained uncomfortably conscious 
of Otto Hilmer’s presence. The 
Commandant, an erect and au- 
thoritative 


Prussian, announced 


in a stern voice the customary 
orders concerning the housing and 
rationing of his troops and the 
kind of behaviour he would ex- 
pect from the town’s inhabitants. 

“And remember,” he added. 
**The least resistance, or the slight- 
est show of insubordination from 
anyone, we will punish with death. 
I shall hold you, sir, as the Mayor 
of this city, mortally responsible 
for the conduct of every one of 
your people!” 

The Mayor bowed stiffly. 

The troops were quartered in 
those quiet houses in the town, a 
few of them remaining in the 
Mayor’s large and comfortable 
mansion, where the three officers 
at once installed themselves in the 
best rooms. The Mayor retired to 
consider the situation. The house 
became comparatively quiet. 
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But it was a quiet that was not 
to last. Early in the afternoon a 
shot rang out, sudden and ex- 
plosive, somewhere among the 
gardens outside. Immediately, 
there was fear in everyone’s heart. 

The Commandant and Lieuten- 
ant Otto Hilmar ran into the re- 
ception room, followed by the 
astonished Mayor. There was no 
smirk now on Lieutenant Hilmer’s 
face—the look he gave his father- 
in-law was one of fear and con- 
cern. A soldier in German uni- 
form, posted on guard at the door 
down the hall, stood staring out 
into the sunlit August afternoon. 

“Search!” shouted the Com- 
mandant. ‘‘At once! Do you 
hear?” 

Soldiers came running and, in- 
furiated, searched the grounds, 
beating down plants and shrubs 
and overturning, in their anger, 
benches and any other movable 
thing they came across. Near the 
rose-gardens they found the body 
of their third officer, dead from a 
bullet wound. 

Then they saw Claus Vander- 
meulen standing among the rose- 
bushes, a pair of shears in his 
hand, staring at them open- 
mouthed. They dragged him, bat- 
tered, his clothing torn, his face 
bloodied, into the house. He stood 
there dumbfounded, trembling, 


his protesting eyes questioning his 
employer’s. 

“A German officer has been 
killed here today,” shouted the 
Commandant, “shot from am. 
bush. This crime shall be paid 
for! Someone in this house or 
near it will be shot before this 
day is over!” 

The Mayor made a gesture of 
resignation. Claus Vandermeulen 
looked at him, a strange expres. 
sion on his face. 

“If the murderer of my officer 
is not discovered before sundown, 
or does not give himself up, you 
yourself, Monsieur, as the Mayor 
of this city, will be shot in his 
place. See to it!” 

The Commandant turned and 
left the room. Lieutenant Hilmer 
stood looking speculatively at 
Claus Vandermeulen. 

“Tell me the truth, Claus,” 
said the Mayor. 

**Your honor,”’ said Claus, look- 
ing at him with tears in his eyes, 
*‘you know I could not have fired 
that shot. The idea of doing it 
would never have occurred to me. 
I am afraid to death of firearms.” 
He paused. “But,” he went on— 
“I have another idea.” 

“What is it, Claus?” 

‘I am an old man, your Honor. 
I am not well—I suffer a good 
deal.””> He looked down at the 
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foor. “My life is not worth much, 
and it is nearly over,” he mur- 
mured. 

Claus Vandermeulen straight- 
ened his shoulders and looked up 
again, first at the Mayor and then 
at Lieutenant Otto Hilmer. 

“My idea is foolish, perhaps,” 
he said. “But perhaps not. I am 
sre that Monsieur Otto will not 
mun off to repeat it to the Com- 
mandant. Your life, Mister May- 
or, is necessary to everyone here. 
Especially now, when the safety 
of the city depends upon you.” 

In spite of his efforts to conceal 
hisemotion, tears came into Claus 
Vandermeulen’s eyes. The May- 
or, patting him paternally on the 
shoulder, said: 

“What is it, Claus?”’ 

“Yes, your Honor. The Com- 
mandant has just said that if they 
don’t shoot me, then they will 
shoot you, in my place. I cannot 
endure that, sir—it is too unjust. 
But since everyone thinks I killed 
this officer, why not say I did? 
That would harm no one, sir. 
And it would save everybody, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Well!” cried the Mayor’s son- 
inlaw. “That’s something! You 
are a brave man, Claus. Let me 
shake your hand!” 

“Excuse me, Monsieur Otto. I 
have been cutting slips. My hands 


are exceedingly dirty.” 

“I not only want to shake your 
hand, Claus,’’ exclaimed the 
Mayor. “I want to embrace you 
like a brother. You have given 
me the greatest proof of devotion 
one man can give to another. 

“But I can’t let you do this— 
I should be ashamed for the rest 
of my life. Since I have the honor 
to be the head of this city, I also 
have the duty of saving it. No— 
thank you, my good Claus—but 
it is too much, what you suggest! 

“And you must promise me, 
too—to you hear?—you are not 
to go to the Commandant and 
accuse yourself of this crime, in 
order to spare me. You will 
promise me that, won’t you, 
Claus Vandermeulen—with all 
your heart? And I can die with- 
out regret?” 

““Yes, your Honor.” Claus drew 
his soiled sleeve across his wrinkled 
face. ““You know what is best. I 
will do what you ask with all my 
heart, I assure you.” 

Lieutenant Otto Hilmer strode, 
later that afternoon, around the 
grounds of the Mayor’s house, 
the house in which he had courted 
and married his wife. He could 
not bear the thought of his father- 
in-law’s being executed; and he 
trembled and became agitated 
when he thought what effect, 
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under the circumstances, her 
father’s death would have on his 
wife. He picked up a twig, snap- 
ped it in two, kicked at a pebble 
in the path, and then turned and 
went into the house. 

He found the Commandant in 
the Mayor’s study. 

**T assure you, sir,” he repeated 
**The gardener, this Claus Vander- 
meulen, has confessed to firing 
the shot. There is no doubt about 
it, sir—I heard him, myself, con- 
fess it.”” He stood stiffly, trying to 
control his expression. The Com- 
mandant paced the floor. 

*‘T cannot be sure of that, 
Lieutenant.”’ 

He turned and stared at the 
junior officer, his eyes full of 
suspicion. ““This man, this Mayor 
—he is your wife’s father, is he 
not? Well, then, what am I 
to believe?” Again he paused. 


The Birth 


— years ago the wife of a 
British diplomat remarked 
to General Schenck, then Unit- 
ed States minister to England, 
that ““England has made Amer- 
ica all that she is.” 
“Madam,” replied the gen- 
eral, “you remind me of the 
answer of the Ohio lad in his 


“There is no way to tell abou 
this!” suddenly shouted 
Commandant. “Both of thems 
this gardener, and your fa = 
in-law — will be shot at seve 
o’clock tonight. An example is to. 
be made, sir! We shall see whether | 
these swine shall kill German” 
soldiers with impunity!” 

And so it was that the two most! 
beautiful souls in an insignifi 
little city in Flanders went 
their deaths, to live eternalh 
thereafter in the long list of lifes 
simple and unassuming heroes 
proof, both of them, that 
heart of man is profound, and hal 
depths and treasures inem 
haustible. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, the distinguished 
gian author, now finds himself in the Unt 
States at the age of 78, a refugee fromi 
native land. Of his many literary achi 
ments, the one that best captured the imag 
ination of this country was his fantasy, 
Blue Bird, which has had many perfe 


of a Nation 


teens who, attending Sunday 
school for the first time, was 
asked by the teacher, ‘Who 
made you?’ ‘Well,’ responded 
the youngster, holding his hands 
about ten inches apart, ‘God 
made me about so long but I 
growed the rest.’ ” 

—HERMAN KRIMMEL 
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A GAZELLE SERVES THESE MOSLEM 
YOUNGSTERS AS AN EASTER BUNNY 








|THE WAILING WALL: TWO CENTURIES 
AGO THEIR ANCESTORS PRAYED HERE 











THE LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER, IN SILK TOPPER, 
CARRIES THE HOLY PALM LEAF AND CANDLE 
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THE EASTER SUN SETS UPON DAVID’S 
CITADEL ON JERUSALEM’S CITY WALL 





Just beyond the door of sleep lies our other life. It is 
a real life—at least during those weird nocturnal 
hours that we are living it. And that world of dreams 
is filled with strange adventures, mystical and in- 
explicable tales—such as the following true stories. 


Your Other Life 


"WHEN THE young doctor came to 
customs house at Dover on that 
fing morning in 1597, he carried in 
head that which was to become 
property of the human race. He 
n't know it then. All he knew was 
t he was furious at the port gov- 

Mor for refusing to let him embark 

ir Calais. 

‘But the governor was adamant, and 
ship sailed without the young 
stor. That day a gale roared in off 

Channel, and the ship was lost 
ih all hands. It was then that the 
trnor told the doctor: 

“Both your name and face are un- 
iliar to me—yet the night before 
arrived I beheld you in a dream. 

Mvoice warned me to detain you.” 


Perhaps the gods could not quite 
stand idly by while the human race 
lost that young doctor. His name was 
William Harvey. He discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 


Out oF dream mists in the mind of 
Muriel Thurston, of Laguna Beach, 
California, rose the fair form of a 
woman. The dream visitor’s name 
was “‘Lydia,”’ and she spoke in Greek, 
a language which in the dream Miss 
Thurston found herself able to under- 
stand, although in her waking life 


she knew no Greek. 
‘*Have you studied tetra —— color?” 
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Lydia asked. Miss Thurston, who was 
not an artist, shook her head. Where- 
upon Lydia declared solemnly, “You 
ought to,” and promptly vanished. 

Upon awakening, Miss Thurston 
tried in vain to recall the word which 
followed tetra in the dream question. 
She inquired of friends who were pro- 
fessional artists whether they had ever 
heard of a type of color beginning 
with tetra. None of them had. 

Next she searched through the local 
library, but no book on painting 
mentioned ¢efra anything. She re-read 
the books, and while conscientiously 
perusing a footnote in Alfred Mun- 
sell’s Color Notation, she read, “I de- 
vised a double tetra-hedron for the 
classification of colors. . . .”’ Hedron 
was her lost dream word. 

A few days later, while glancing at 
Don Byrne’s Brother Saul, she came 
upon a passage concerning a woman 
named Lydia who lived on a Greek 
Island, and who manufactured and sold 
dyes and colors. 

The blocks with which we build 
our dreams—from whence come they? 


In comPILING her volume of strange 
tales, entitled The Night Side of Na- 
ture, Catherine Crowe came upon a 
tale from the night side of life. 

A mother and daughter slept in the 
same bed at Cheltenham, England. 


One night the mother dreamed that 
her brother-in-law, then in Ireland, 


had sent for her. When she reached 
him, she found him apparently dying. 
He asked her to kiss him, but because 
of his appearance she shrank away. 

On hearing of her mother’s dream, 
the daughter declared: 

“I too dreamed of him. He was 
wearing a shroud, and he said: ‘My 
dear niece, your mother has refused 
to kiss me, but I am sure you will not 
be so unkind.’ ” 

It was later proven that the man 
had died on the night the women 
dreamed of him. Catherine Crowe in- 
vestigated the story, declared it ac. 
curate. If it was, three lives became 
strangely intermingled in the world 
of “‘unreality.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN had a recurring 
dream, which he believed was an 
omen of good fortune. In the dream 
Union soldiers, flushed with victory, 
would capture a strangely shaped hill 
of great military importance. 

The President had this dream the 
night before Gettysburg, the night 
before Antietam, the night before a 
dozen Union victories, the night be- 
fore April 14, 1865. 

Strange that on that last night he 
should dream of Victory, rather than 
an appointment at Ford’s theatre. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “Your 
Other Life.’ A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinas. 
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A Portfolio 


of Personalities 


BARROWS MUSSEY who constitutes, without aid or abetment, 


aone-man transiating gang 


AROESE and Icelandic are the lan- 
ies Barrows Mussey has set him- 
self to learn next. He’ll probably do it 
in a few weeks, in the way he has 
mastered other tongues. This thirty- 
year-old knows French, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Greek, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and Latin. Scholarship runs 
in his family—his father was a Col- 
umbia professor and his grandfather 
could deliver speeches in any lan- 
guage, living or dead. 

Young Barrows translated the boot- 
leg edition of Mein Kampf. Often he 
has to doctor the chefs d oeuvres which 
he translates, and publishers generally 
give him a pretty free hand. Cheer- 
fully he works sixteen hours a day— 
while bidding at a country auction, 
while attending a party, while walk- 
ing or eating. He has become an expert 
on caves, Nietzsche, farming, the sea 
and a welter of other unrelated sub- 
jects. But what he takes the most 
pride in is his virtuosity at card tricks. 
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IZLER SOLOMON who rushes in where Toscanini fears to tread 


Fox hunt clopping through the 
hall would have disturbed few 


persons listening to the Illinois Sym- 
phony four years ago. Audiences were 
sparse. The orchestra was a WPA 
unit, formed to keep a few score 
musicians out of breadlines. This was 
the stew 26-year-old Izler Solomon 
inherited when he accepted the con- 
ductorship. But before long the dy- 
namic Solomon had performed the 
miraculous task of thumping spirit 
and musicianship into his aggrega- 
tion, and the box office began to show 
a profit. His orchestra has played 
more new music than any other sym- 
phonic group and is performing a 
tremendous service for American com- 





posers who too often must wait long 
years to hear their works competently 
done. 

Solomon became a musician at six 
when his parents handed him an inex- 
pensive violin. He ate and slept with 
it. A half-dozen years later Kansas 
Citians recognized his budding genius 
and sent him East for four years of 
study. 

National recognition has begun to 
tip its wings to this young conductor 
who never leaned on his WPA baton. 
He has guest-conducted Toscanini’s 
famous NBC Symphony and Philadel- 
phia’s noted group. The hard-working 
Solomon also regularly presides over 
the Chicago Women’s Symphony. 
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DR. EDWARD SAINT who chases ghosts into the light of reality 


F you have a ghost in your garret or 
l a skeleton clicking in your closets 
Dr. Edward Saint will coax it out for 
a friendly, daylight introduction. A 
magician by profession, he went into 
ghost-chasing after becoming business 
manager for Mrs. Beatrice Houdini, 
widow of the famed Harry Houdini. 
Together they keep alive his guar- 
antee to duplicate with natural means 
any apparently supernatural phenom- 
enon. 

Dr. Saint has flushed coveys of 
ghosts all over the country. Most illu- 
sions are caused, he says, by spiders or 
insects in old buildings. 

Once, after a bit of prowling, he re- 
vealed that the eyes of an inquisitive 


APRIL, 


calf given to nocturnal wanderings 
were responsible for the “‘devil’s eyes” 
that terrified a countryside. 

Another time, when asked for his 
advice, he discovered that the “pool of 
blood” appearing sporadically on the 
floor of a vacant house was the result 
of vegetation growing on the roof—it 
stained to a reddish color the water 
seeping through it. 

Most of his customers are real estate 
agents who want horrid noises and 
unearthly mirages dispelled for scary 
prospective buyers. Dr. Saint mun- 
danely provides written reports ex- 
plaining away all of the ghosts who 
are audacious enough to manifest 
themselves in his eagle-eyed presence. 
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BOB EDGE whe forsook Way 
Street pikers for wall-eyed pikes 


ws Bob Edge hears a sports en. 
thusiast ruefully complaining that 


the pressure of business keeps him 
chained to his desk when he longs to 
go salmon fishing in Alaska or duck 
hunting in Maryland, Bob smiles with 
quick sympathy. The voice sounds 
like his echo. 

A few years ago Edge was a Wall 
Street broker who felt he had scant 
time for sports that required a trek 
beyond the suburbs. The depression 
eased him out of the you-can’t-take- 
it-with-you canyon and showed him 
that he could make a profession grow 
where only a hobby had existed be- 
fore. Weekly over the CBS network, 
and intermittently to various other 
assemblages, he talks about the 
gamiest spots and methods for angling 
and shooting. Between trips to town 
he idles about the wilds with such 
friends as Babe Ruth, Andy Devine, 
Lefty Gomez and Ted Husing. 

Edge has had a number of authen- 
tically thrilling adventures which 
range from personal encounters with 
Canadian bears to a day and a half of 
being tossed about the storm-whipped 
Atlantic in a tiny boat. He rates his 
struggle to land a 711-pound Nova 
Scotian tuna one of the more exciting 
episodes. 

Although one time Edge had a nip 
taken out of his leg in a hand-to-fin 
tussle with a man-eating shark, he 


continues to prefer the salt water 
variety to the Wall Street species. 
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ARLENE DAVIS who can and does fly anything that has wings 


R four hours Uncle Sam shot all rating up to par, she never has had a 

his grueling air tests to diminutive, _crack-up or had to bail out. She’s had 
blonde Arlene Davis. She came _ fewer than average of those narrow 
through all of them easily to win the _ escapes that nine years of hobnobbing 
coveted ““4-M” rating. That means’ with the clouds seems inevitably to 
she is free, willing and able to pilot _ bring. 
more types of planes than any other Her worst experience, she says, was 
aviatrix in the world. making a forced landing in Tennessee 

The licenses she now holds per- mountain pea soup. Flying blind and 
mit her to fly everything but ocean- helpless in the fog she found, on 
crossing clippers. A trans-oceanic rat- scrambling out of the cabin, that her 
ing is ““5-M” and she is eyeing it ship’s tail was a pin-cushion full of 
speculatively. pine needles from the tree tops. 

Although she has entered many Mrs. Davis, who is the wife of a 
thrilling air races and won several Lakewood, Ohio, industrialist, took 
“firsts,” and regularly pilots amphib- to the air after coming a cropper 
ians on charted flights up and down while horsebacking; she didn’t escape 
the Atlantic seaboard to keep her injury in that forced landing. 
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THE EASTER SUN SETS UPON DAVID’S 
CITADEL ON JERUSALEM’S CITY WALL 





Just beyond the door of sleep lies our other life. It is 
a real life—at least during those weird nocturnal 
hours that we are living it. And that world of dreams 
is filled with strange adventures, mystical and in- 
explicable tales—such as the following true stories. 


Your Other Life 


WHEN THE young doctor came to 
the customs house at Dover on that 
spring morning in 1597, he carried in 
his head that which was to become 
the property of the human race. He 
didn’t know it then. All he knew was 
that he was furious at the port gov- 
ernor for refusing to let him embark 
for Calais. 

But the governor was adamant, and 
the ship sailed without the young 
doctor. That day a gale roared in off 
the Channel, and the ship was lost 
with all hands. It was then that the 
governor told the doctor: 

“Both your name and face are un- 
familiar to me—yet the night before 
you arrived I beheld you in a dream. 
A voice warned me to detain you.” 


Perhaps the gods could not quite 
stand idly by while the human race 
lost that young doctor. His name was 
William Harvey. He discovered the 
circulation of the blood. 


Out or dream mists in the mind of 
Muriel Thurston, of Laguna Beach, 
California, rose the fair form of a 
woman. The dream visitor’s name 
was “Lydia,” and she spoke in Greek, 
a language which in the dream Miss 
Thurston found herself able to under- 
stand, although in her waking life 


she knew no Greek. 
**Have you studied tetra —— color?” 
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Lydia asked. Miss Thurston, who was 
not an artist, shook her head. Where- 
upon Lydia declared solemnly, ““You 
ought to,” and promptly vanished. 

Upon awakening, Miss Thurston 
tried in vain to recall the word which 
followed tetra in the dream question. 
She inquired of friends who were pro- 
fessional artists whether they had ever 
heard of a type of color beginning 
with tetra. None of them had. 

Next she searched through the local 
library, but no book on painting 
mentioned tetra anything. She re-read 
the books, and while conscientiously 
perusing a footnote in Alfred Mun- 
sell’s Color Notation, she read, “‘I de- 
vised a double tetra-hedron for the 
classification of colors. . . .” Hedron 
was her lost dream word. 

A few days later, while glancing at 
Don Byrne’s Brother Saul, she came 
upon a passage concerning a woman 
named Lydia who lived on a Greek 
Island, and who manufactured and sold 
dyes and colors. 

The blocks with which we build 
our dreams—from whence come they? 


In comPmLinc her volume of strange 
tales, entitled The Night Side of Na- 
ture, Catherine Crowe came upon a 
tale from the night side of life. 

A mother and daughter slept in the 
same bed at Cheltenham, England. 


One night the mother dreamed that 
her brother-in-law, then in Ireland, 





had sent for her. When she reached 
him, she found him apparently dying. 
He asked her to kiss him, but because 
of his appearance she shrank away. 

On hearing of her mother’s dream, 
the daughter declared: 

“I too dreamed of him. He was 
wearing a shroud, and he said: ‘My 
dear niece, your mother has refused 
to kiss me, but I am sure you will not 
be so unkind.’ ” 

It was later proven that the man 
had died on the night the women 
dreamed of him. Catherine Crowe in- 
vestigated the story, declared it ac- 
curate. If it was, three lives became 
strangely intermingled in the world 
of “unreality.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN had a recurring 
dream, which he believed was an 
omen of good fortune. In the dream 
Union soldiers, flushed with victory, 
would capture a strangely shaped hill 
of great military importance. 

The President had this dream the 
night before Gettysburg, the night 
before Antietam, the night before a 
dozen Union victories, the night be- 
fore April 14, 1865. 

Strange that on that last night he 
should dream of Victory, rather than 
an appointment at Ford’s theatre. 
Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Your 
Other Life.’ A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 


Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinors. 
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of Personalities 


BARROWS MUSSEY whe constitutes, without aid or abectment, 
a2 ene-man transiating dang 


sane and Icelandic are the lan- 
guages Barrows Mussey has set him- 
self to learn next. He’ll probably do it 
in a few weeks, in the way he has 
mastered other tongues. This thirty- 
year-old knows French, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Greek, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and Latin. Scholarship runs 
in his family—his father was a Col- 
umbia professor and his grandfather 
could deliver speeches in any lan- 
guage, living or dead. 

Young Barrows translated the boot- 
leg edition of Mein Kampf. Often he 
has to doctor the chefs d oeuvres which 
he translates, and publishers generally 
give him a pretty free hand. Cheer- 
fully he works sixteen hours a day— 
while bidding at a country auction, 
while attending a party, while walk- 
ing or eating. He has become an expert 
on caves, Nietzsche, farming, the sea 
and a welter of other unrelated sub- 
jects. But what he takes the most 
pride in is his virtuosity at card tricks. 
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IZLER SOLOMON whe rushes in where Toscanini fears to tread 


rox hunt clopping through the posers who too often must wait long 

hall would have disturbed few years to hear their works competently 
persons listening to the Illinois Sym- done. 
phony four years ago. Audiences were Solomon became a musician at six 
sparse. The orchestra was a WPA _ when his parents handed him an inex- 
unit, formed to keep a few score pensive violin. He ate and slept with 
musicians out of breadlines. This was_ it. A half-dozen years later Kansas 
the stew 26-year-old Izler Solomon  Citians recognized his budding genius 
inherited when he accepted the con- and sent him East for four years of 
ductorship. But before long the dy- study. 
namic Solomon had performed the National recognition has begun to 
miraculous task of thumping spirit tip its wings to this young conductor 
and musicianship into his aggrega- who never leaned on his WPA baton. 
tion, and the box office began toshow He has guest-conducted Toscanini’s 
a profit. His orchestra has played famous NBC Symphony and Philadel- 
more new music than any other sym-__ phia’s noted group. The hard-working 
phonic group and is performing a Solomon also regularly presides over 
tremendous service for Americancom- the Chicago Women’s Symphony. 
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DR. EDWARD SAINT who chases ghosts inte the light of reality 


r you have a ghost in your garret or 
a skeleton clicking in your closets 
Dr. Edward Saint will coax it out for 
a friendly, daylight introduction. A 
magician by profession, he went into 
ghost-chasing after becoming business 
manager for Mrs. Beatrice Houdini, 
widow of the famed Harry Houdini. 
Together they keep alive his guar- 
antee to duplicate with natural means 
any apparently supernatural phenom- 
enon. 

Dr. Saint has flushed coveys of 
ghosts all over the country. Most illu- 
sions are caused, he says, by spiders or 
insects in old buildings. 

Once, after a bit of prowling, he re- 
vealed that the eyes of an inquisitive 


calf given to nocturnal wanderings 
were responsible for the “‘devil’s eyes” 
that terrified a countryside. 

Another time, when asked for his 
advice, he discovered that the “‘pool of 
blood” appearing sporadically on the 
floor of a vacant house was the result 
of vegetation growing on the roof—it 
stained to a reddish color the water 
seeping through it. 

Most of his customers are real estate 
agents who want horrid noises and 
unearthly mirages dispelled for scary 
prospective buyers. Dr. Saint mun- 
danely provides written reports ex- 
plaining away all of the ghosts who 
are audacious enough to manifest 
themselves in his eagle-eyed presence. 
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BOB EDGE whe ferseok Wall 
Street pikers for wall-eyed pikes 


Ww Bob Edge hears a sports en- 
thusiast ruefully complaining that 
the pressure of business keeps him 
chained to his desk when he longs to 
go salmon fishing in Alaska or duck 
hunting in Maryland, Bob smiles with 
quick sympathy. The voice sounds 
like his echo. 

A few years ago Edge was a Wall 
Street broker who felt he had scant 
time for sports that required a trek 
beyond the suburbs. The depression 
eased him out of the you-can’t-take- 
it-with-you canyon and showed him 
that he could make a profession grow 
where only a hobby had existed be- 
fore. Weekly over the CBS network, 
and intermittently to various other 
assemblages, he talks about the 
gamiest spots and methods for angling 
and shooting. Between trips to town 
he idles about the wilds with such 
friends as Babe Ruth, Andy Devine, 
Lefty Gomez and Ted Husing. 

Edge has had a number of authen- 
tically thrilling adventures which 
range from personal encounters with 
Canadian bears to a day and a half of 
being tossed about the storm-whipped 
Atlantic in a tiny boat. He rates his 
struggle to land a 711-pound Nova 
Scotian tuna one of the more exciting 
episodes. 

Although one time Edge had a nip 
taken out of his leg in a hand-to-fin 
tussle with a man-eating shark, he 
continues to prefer the salt water 
variety to the Wall Street species. 
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ARLENE DAVIS whe can and does fly anything that has wings 


hs four hours Uncle Sam shot all 
his grueling air tests to diminutive, 
blonde Arlene Davis. She came 
through all of them easily to win the 
coveted “4-M” rating. That means 
she is free, willing and able to pilot 
more types of planes than any other 
aviatrix in the world. 

The licenses she now holds per- 
mit her to fly everything but ocean- 
crossing clippers. A trans-oceanic rat- 
ing is “5-M” and she is eyeing it 
speculatively, 

Although she has entered many 
thrilling air races and won several 
“firsts,” and regularly pilots amphib- 
ians on charted flights up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard to keep her 
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rating up to par, she never has had a 
crack-up or had to bail out. She’s had 
fewer than average of those narrow 
escapes that nine years of hobnobbing 
with the clouds seems inevitably to 
bring. 

Her worst experience, she says, was 
making a forced landing in Tennessee 
mountain pea soup. Flying blind and 
helpless in the fog she found, on 
scrambling out of the cabin, that her 
ship’s tail was a pin-cushion full of 
pine needles from the tree tops. 

Mrs. Davis, who is the wife of a 
Lakewood, Ohio, industrialist, took 
to the air after coming a cropper 
while horsebacking; she didn’t escape 
injury in that forced landing. 





LEW WENTZ whe spensers beauty contests limited to unmarried 


ladies whe are under twelve 


— years ago Lew Wentz 
borrowed money from a bank to 
give a Christmas party for under- 
privileged children of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. The feast he cast on the 
waters that night has returned a mil- 
lion-fold—via a fortune in oil. 

Although Wentz’s charities have 
been multiple, he is best known for in- 
augurating the first large-scale bath- 
ing beauty contest for “unmarried 
ladies between five and twelve.” This 
dewey display of half-pint charm is 
paraded yearly at the swimming pool 
Wentz gave to his city. 

He first became interested in aid for 
crippled children on the day he heard 


that a little boy in a neighboring town 
was scheduled to undergo an arm 
amputation. Wentz hurriedly rounded 
up more experienced physicians who 
canceled the surgery and saved the 
boy’s arm. After plumping for a state 
hospital and clinics for children, 
Wentz used his own money to build a 
school for crippled tots, adjoining the 
hospital. Older students also benefit 
from the Wentz millions, borrowing 
money from a fund designed to 
further education. Although he is 
generous with his money, Wentz 
hasn’t yet shown a willingness to 
share his life, evidently quite content 
to remain a millionaire bachelor. 
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The pioneer days are over—at least, as they were 


known in a previous stage of the nation’s economic 
history. But there are still pioneers in these days. They 
are merely forced to operate on a modern basis. The 
following persons found modern-pioneering profitable. 


There’s Money in It 


BETWEEN Commissions for painting, 
Thomas Smokinski spent his time re- 
touching and cleaning old canvases 
owned by friends. Portraiture inter- 
ested him less as he continued his 
hobby. But an artist must eat. Smo- 
kinski decided to concentrate on the 
kind of art he enjoyed most—restora- 
tion of old works. From modest family 
attics, collectors and galleries, oils 
come to his studio to have their faces 
lifted and their lives renewed. Smo- 
kinski’s wallet is heavier than in his 
commission days. 


o 


Wuen WiuraM Bascock worked in 
a small Texas town, he found he had 
more time on his hands than money. 
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But he found a brilliant remedy for 
that situation. Learning that almost 
all of the businessmen in the town 
owed others varying sums, he con- 
ceived the idea for a debt-canceling 
bureau. From each man he obtained 
a confidential list of his creditors and 
debtors—the agreement was that for 
every dollar he cleared from the 
businessman’s books, Babcock would 
received 10%. Babcock studied the 
lists, then got busy. Here is an ex- 
ample of how he worked: 

A plumber owed a $25 grocery 
bill. The grocer owed the wholesale 
house a much larger sum. The whole- 
saler owed a car dealer for a truck. 
The auto seller owed the plumber. 
All of these debts were past due. The 
plumber’s debt being smallest, Bab- 
cock had him make out a check of 





$25 to the grocer. The grocer en- 
dorsed the check, whereat Babcock 
took it to the wholesaler and applied 
the amount on the groceryman’s ac- 
count. The wholesaler signed the 
check to pay on his truck. And the 
car dealer added his name to pay 
$25 on his plumbing bill. The plumber 
destroyed the check and cheerfully 
handed Babcock $2.50. All of the 
others paid Babcock a like amount. 

The same transaction was repeated 
with other combinations. Often the 
young head of the debt canceling 
bureau collected a larger sum than 
he was circulating. 


THE GREAT DELICACIEs of the season 
filled the store—luscious fruits from 
the South, maple syrup from fresh 
tappings, choice vegetables, walnuts 
big as fists. Such shops, reflected 
Samuel Willard, gazing about the 
New York store, succeed only in a 
metropolis, yet all over the country 
in small towns and on some farms, 
are folk who would enjoy these viands 
if they could get them. Willard went, 
forthwith, into the business of sup- 
plying them. 

To a growing list of customers who 
pay an annual fee he ships a monthly 
“gift” package. One month it may be 
a box of rare, fine grapefruit; another 
month, tins of an exotic sea food, or a 
delicate, strange honey. Willard the 


businessman is satisfied with the 
efforts of Willard the gourmet, and 


vice versa. 
cen 
‘ : 
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A CARPENTER BY TRADE but a swap- 
per by instinct and preference, Doug- 
las Jenkins of Pennsylvania had ac- 
cumulated a yard and shed filled with 
a weird miscellany of objects. Here 
were lamps, sun dials, copper pots, 
harnesses, chairs. Out of a job, he 
contemplated his collection with a 
bread-and-butter eye. Then he ad- 
vertised that he was opening a ““Swap 
Shop.” Each day brings a flock of 
inquisitive folk, some of whom choose 
to buy outright the objects he has 


refurbished and put on display. These 
cash customers represent the “car- 


> 


riage trade,” and with them Jenkins 
conducts his business pretty much as 
would any proprietor of a second- 
hand store. But the fun begins when 
the “‘swappers”’ arrive. They represent 
the bulk of the business and most of 
them are seasoned traders looking for 
a contest. No deal, however, is con- 
summated without a little cash in 
Jenkins’ hand. The proceeds aren’t 
munificent but they provide a com- 
fortable living and a lot of entertain- 
ment for Jenkins. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘ There’s 
Money In It.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AMERICA BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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THREE IMPRESSIONS 
by Rockwell Kent 


ESKIMO MOTHER AND CHILD 
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WHILE WE SLEEP THROUGH THE FOURTH YEAR 


OF THE WAR AGAINST FASCISM TO OUR WEST, 


by PEARL S. Buck 


MERICA is the Rip Van Winkle 
of the nations. 


She has escaped the revolution- 
ary struggles of the rest of the 
world all these years since the 
World War, and only today is 
slowly awaking to find herself, 
hoary with old attitudes and ideas, 
in a world that has changed while 
she has slept in the pleasant dreams 
of what was once vulgarly called 
normaicy and prosperity. These 
two words have nothing to do 
with reality these days. What was 
once normal has become anach- 
ronism, and the prosperity of the 
future, whatever it is, will not be 
the prosperity of the past. 

And still Americans are not able 
fully to comprehend this fact, of a 
world not merely changing, but 
already changed. When we say 
we must fight for our way of life, 
it is not for the life we have had in 


CHINA GROWS MORE DESPERATE EVERY DAY 


Our Frontier in China 


the past. It is for the kind of life 
we want to have in the future. For 
we are not even aware of our own 
change, though we are changing, 
too. 

The last thing we seem able to 
change is our ideas. Obsolete and 
no longer real, our ideas lag far 
behind facts, far behind our amaz- 
ing industrial skills, immeasurably 
behind our technical abilities and 
our scientific knowledge. Thus, 
though practically we know that 
peoples of the world are close to- 
gether, that distance is no more, 
we persist actually in believing 
that we are still far apart. We 
know, for instance, that a few days 
in an airplane will take us into the 
heart of China. But we still act as 
though the Chinese were a distant 
nation whose affairs have nothing 
to do with us. Though our hands 
have made clippers, our minds 
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still travel in sailing ships. 

China is no longer a far coun- 
try. There are no more far coun- 
tries anywhere. China is at our 
doorstep. We can look from our 
windows into the windows of 
Chinese homes. And not only dis- 
tance is no more. But differences 
are disappearing. The modern 
Chinese man is enough like the 
American modern man to be his 
brother. He knows the same 
things, his education is the same, 
and above all, he is facing the 
same problems of war and peace. 
Chinese farmers are like American 
farmers, Chinese industries de- 
veloping as ours have developed, 
and there is no difference between 
us great enough to make us seem 
strange to each other. 

We have marked natural sim- 
ilarities, too, born perhaps of our 
similar environment. We are both 
peoples who are accustomed to 
the spaciousness of wide territory. 
We love independence and per- 
sonal freedom as a consequence. 
We are used to variety in land- 
scape and weather, and have a 
certain volatility of character in 
common. We have been fairly 
well-fed and fairly prosperous, 
Chinese and Americans, and we 
have developed rich humor and 
love of laughter as a result. We 
enjoy life, we like to play. 





Upon the face of the earth, I do 
not know two peoples more alike 
in as many respects than the 
Chinese and the Americans. And 
this alikeness is proved by their 
instinctive liking for each other. 
I have found everywhere, among 
Americans, a liking for the Chinese, 
just as in China to say that I was 
an American at once opened the 
door to smiles and welcome every- 
where. We can get on together. 


AND YET we Americans have 
not wakened to the situation in 
which China finds herself. It is a 
world situation. Four years ago 
China, a democratic nation like 
ours, a people like us, was at- 
tacked by a Fascist power, exactly 
as we may one day be attacked 
ourselves. When that happened 
we forgot how near we are to 
China, a few days away, that is all. 
We let our obsolete ideas make us 
forget. We thought of the Japanese 
and Chinese as on the other side 
of the world from us. But they are 
not. 

Japan is only a couple of days 
further away than Hitler—nearer 
than Hitler, if Hawaii is America. 
But our backward comprehension 
did not grasp this fact. We went 
on blandly selling materials of 
munitions to feed that war. It was 
exactly as though now we should 
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send Hitler most of the scrap iron 
and gasoline and oil that he needs, 
and then protest to England how 
sorry we are for her and how much 
we always did like the English. 
Exactly that is what we have 
done to China, for exactly the 
same war has been and is being 
fought in China that is being 
fought between Britain and Ger- 
many today. Our obsolete ideas 
have not let us see how absurd it 
is to oppose fascism in Europe and 
encourage it in the Far East. That 
is what we have been doing. 
With so little help from us that 
it has been nothing to her need, 
China has fought valiantly the 
war for democracy for three full 
years and half of her fourth. And 
Japan is a menace to us on the 
West as Germany is on the East. 
In the long run one dare not say 
which menace is the greater. If 
Japan should grow strong with 
victory in China it may be she will 
become overnight our most dan- 
gerous enemy. Yet still we do not 
wake from our sleep. Our help to 
China is far below what it should 
be; from government loans to Red 
Cross relief, our help has been too 
slowly given and too scanty where 


given. 
The Chinese are a brave and 
patient people. Though their 


cities have been destroyed with 





bombing, though provinces have 
been lost to an enemy as superior 
to them in military strength as 
Germany was to England when 
the war began in Europe, though 
fifty million of refugees wander 
over the hinterlands of China, 
though Nanking the capital is in 
the hands of the enemy and the 
fifth columnists, though the present 
capital of Chungking has been 
bombed hundreds of times until it 
is more like a great tomb than a 
living city, China fights on. She 
will never yield, but she is grow- 
ing desperate. She knows very well 
the war she is waging. It is the war 
of democracy against fascism. 
Where are her friends? Where is 
America? 

We are still asleep. Who can 
wake us? For we must be awak- 
ened while there is still time. 
There are those among us who 
cry to us but we do not hear them. 
We read their books and yawn 
and say “‘Let’s go to the movies!” 
We pick up magazines for amuse- 
ment and put them down again if 
they tell the truth about anything. 
The truth does not amuse us. We 
have heard of the war in China 
but we dislike wars and we prefer 
not to hear about them, if you 
please. We wish to escape all that. 

But how can we escape the day 
that will force us to see what the 
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world now is? There is nothing in 
that world at all like our motion 
pictures and our escape stories. 
We shall be unprepared and all 
our guns and defense weapons will 
not be enough if our spirits are not 
prepared. How shall they be pre- 
pared if they are not even awake? 


THE WAR goes on on either side 
of us, in China even more bitterly 
than in Europe. It is not a war of 
nations any more. It is a war of 
two ways of life. The world cries 
out for unity. The times demand 
unity. We have made the nations 
physically near with our machin- 
ery for speed, but we have done 
little to bring the minds and 
hearts of people close. Minds and 
hearts have not kept pace. The 
result is disorganization, and the 
urgent human necessity is for 
some sort of organization which 
will make life rational and co- 
ordinated. 

Fascism offers organization by 
force, its unity by subjugation. 
Democracy must offer organiza- 
tion by the willing union of free 
peoples. China fights for the dem- 
ocratic way, and we must uphold 
her. It is not enough that we 
pledge all aid to England. What 
will it benefit America if fascism 
is defeated in Europe but vic- 
torious in China and Japan, only 
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a few days away from us on the 
West? Australia and New Zealand 
fear Japan as much as they do 
Germany, and they are wiser than 
we. 

China is looking for her friends. 
We in America have the long 
tradition of friendship for the 
Chinese. We are their friends and 
they are ours. Now is the time 
above all others to show that 
friendship. If we are not for them 
today, we are against them, for 
they need us sorely. There has 
been long delay and selfish profit- 
eering at China’s expense. Now 
let us wake up to reality and see 
where we are in this world. Any 
day may be a day too late. 

China needs help. She needs 
airplanes and would be grateful 
even for a few. She needs the 
materials of war we have given so 
generously to Japan and are giv- 
ing to England. She would be 
grateful for only a little of these. 
We Americans who rule our rulers 
by what we wish can write to our 
representatives asking aid for 
China and at once. The fourth 
year of war wears on. 

And there is one thing which 
we can do directly, American to 
Chinese, and that is to send 
medical relief to the many 
wounded by bombs and battle. 
China was only just beginning to 
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develop her modern medicine 
when this war fell upon her. She 
was no more prepared for relief 
than for actual battle. Her hos- 
pitals were few and her sources of 
drug supplies limited. Today the 
shortage is sickening. Major oper- 
ations are being performed with- 
out anesthetics, with crude in- 
struments and cruder facilities for 
sterilizing and after-care. Five 
hundred hospitals have been 
opened but they lack equipment 
and drugs. Epidemics of bubonic 
plague and malaria, of cholera 
and typhoid and dysentery arecon- 
stant. The unrelieved suffering is 
on a scale greater than anything 
Europe has known. More people 
are involved, and wider territory. 
And all that is only a few days 
away from us. 

Some Americans have banded 
themselves together into a relief 
committee for China. They will 
receive the gifts of any who wish 


to express their sympathy for 
China’s courageous resistance, 
their appreciation of the sort of 
people the Chinese are and above 
all their comprehension of the real 
meaning of this war which the 
Chinese are fighting. They fight 
for more than themselves. 

Any amount of money will be 
gratefully received by the China 
Emergency Relief Committee, 
Graybar Building, New York City. 
All funds will be spent in the 
United States for drugs and 
medical supplies. These goods will 
go to China for [distribution to 
the neediest places by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Medical Aid. 

We Americans, we are the 
natural friends of the Chinese, by 
history and by long liking. Mod- 
ern times have made us neighbors 
as well as friends. Let us behave 
like neighbors and friends now, in 
the time of China’s greatest dan- 
ger and deepest suffering. 


The Helping Hand 


HEN Frederick the Great 

of Prussia lay dying, he 
was attended by a certain Dr. 
Zimmerman of Hanover. Be- 
fore the end came the king 
mustered up enough strength to 
say to his physician: “I suppose, 
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Sir, you have helped many men 
into another world!” 

“Not nearly as many as Your 
Majesty,” replied Dr. Zimmer- 
man, “and with much less 
honor and fame to myself!” 

—L. C. Tmany 





































SHE HAD NOW REACHED THAT AGE AND THAT 





SEASON OF THE YEAR WHEN THE SAP BEGAN 
TO RISE IN HER VEINS: A SHORT STORY 





—— 


Margaret in the Spring 


by Louts ZARA 


2h NRE Margaret knew 
why the men and boys paused 
to stare at her. She could feel her 
cheeks glowing. But still she ran, 
her hair bobbing over her ears 
and neck, her books clutched to 
one side, her lips parted and the 
wind in her teeth. She began to 
pant and, with a burning sensa- 
tion in her face, flung one arm 
across her chest. As she thought 
again how she must look, she 
crimsoned violently and dropped 
her eyes. 

They’re watching you, they’re 
watching you, she repeated over 
and over to herself and felt half- 
exultant, half-ashamed. She 
wanted to turn toward them but 
she dared not, dared not. Boys 
looked at you so penetratingly, 
knowingly. She felt wretched. 

“Dor—” she began, her feet 
alternately skipping and running, 
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but her spent breath choked the 
name. “Doris, oh, Doris!” she 
called. “Mildred! Yoo-hoo, Mil- 
dred !”” 

*“Yoo-hoo, Mildred!” a boy in 
a suede jacket mocked after her. 
**Yoo-hoo!”’ 

Mildred turned, a sly smile on 
her chubby face. She saw Mar- 
garet running and tugged at 
Doris’ arm. Both girls waited, 
arms akimbo, mouths smirking at 
the youths in the square. 

“Wait up!” Margaret puffed 
and slowed to a walk. As she 
neared the post office bench, old 
Mr. Macy rose on his cane and 
stared at her. She tossed her head 
and went on, her arm still across 
her chest, pretending to pull at a 
bit of lint on her sleeve. Mr. Macy 
squinted at her and settled back as 
she went by. She felt prickles 
dancing down her spine and won- 

















dered why old Mr. Macy could 
always make her feel ashamed and 
uneasy. 

She felt a run start in the knee 
of her hose. With a frown she 
licked her fingers and applied 
them to the spot. “‘Yoo-hoo!”’ 
yelled the boy down the street. 
She straightened and walked more 
slowly, still breathing heavily, but 
trying not to strain the hose. 

“Come on, slowpoke!’’ Doris 
called. 

Mildred whispered in her hand 
and both girls laughed aloud. 
Their mirth was shrill and un- 
certain. 

“I’m coming!” Margaret re- 
torted and in a flash knew hate 
and contempt for them. They tit- 
tered like all the older girls did. 

“Why didn’t you wait?” she 
asked crossly. “‘I ran all the way 
from the school-yard.” 

“Don’t you know you shouldn’t 
run?” Mildred asked timorously. 
“Specially in the square. That’s 
what my mother always says.” 

A little tee-hee burbled in her 
throat and Margaret wished 
fiercely that she could put her 
fingers on Mildred’s fat neck and 
shake the giggle out of her. “TI’ll 
run if I want to!” she said stoutly. 

“They all laughed.” Mildred 
sounded secretively gleeful. 

“Let them!” She felt defiant. 





“f bet you ran on purpose!” 
Doris said obliquely. “‘I just bet.” 

Margaret filled with indigna- 
tion. “Aw, fudge!’ She felt 
toward her knee. It was a run, and 
new hose, or nearly new with 
hardly three wearings. Her mother 
would be furious and say that all- 
lisle would have to be good 
enough next time. “Fudge!” she 
repeated. ““My hose.” 

Mechanically the other two 
twisted their own legs to see their 
hose. Doris glanced about casually 
and fitted the tops of her three- 
threads behind her knees. ““That 
Drexel Williamson saw me fixing 
my stockings near school this 
morning,” she confided, “‘and he 
said, ‘Can I help you, Doris?’ I 
ought to have slapped him down!” 

“Why didn’t you?”? Margaret 
flung at her. Doris tossed her 
auburn ringlets. 

Mildred tee-heed again and 
buried her chin in her wolf collar. 
“‘Drexel’s terrible,” she sighed 
and half-closed her eyes. 


MaArGARET walked ahead in 
stony silence. She was sorry now 
that she had called after them. 
They were, they were—cheap. 
That was it—cheap. They giggled 
at the boys they passed, or lagged 
on purpose to invite them. She 
wished she had gone on by herself. 
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As they turned off the square a 
tall youth in a monogrammed 
sweater detached himself from the 
cornerstone of the bank. 

“Going my way, Red?” he 
asked nonchalantly, fingering the 
down on his upper lip. He fell in 
step beside Doris. 

“Why, Calvin Lee!” Doris cried 
in mock surprise. ““You’ve got 
Economics this hour!’’ 

“Who, me?” Carelessly he took 
Doris’- arm. “‘Walk fast, Red, if 
you’re going with me. So long, 
kids!” 

“Oh, Doris!” Mildred mur- 
mured, her eyes shining. She 
looked first into Calvin’s face and 
then into her friend’s. Then she 
hugged herself and again giggled 
into her coat collar. 

*“Excuse me, kids 
airily. 

Margaret’s face was white and 
her lips were set. Her eyes burned 
after Doris as the other marched 
off with Calvin Lee. How she 
swayed, how she strutted! She’d 
be swayback some day if she 
wasn’t careful. 

**She’s so lucky!’ Mildred drew 
a deep breath. “‘Calvin’s a fresh- 
man at Junior College. Isn’t Doris 
lucky?” 

Mildred chattered on, giggling 
slyly. Margaret listened but hardly 
answered. She was relieved when 


p>? 


Doris said 





they came to Mildred’s corner. 

Alone she strolled on dis- 
piritedly. The street was deserted 
and the tree-lined walk, with the 
wind soughing in the naked 
boughs, made her feel lonely and 
sad. She was not thinking of 
Calvin Lee, or of the girls; not 
even of school, or her favorite 
teachers; or even what her mother 
would say about the new hose. 
She was not thinking of anything, 
but her heart was full and she 
could have sobbed. 


ALL THE snow was gone and 
the sky was losing its wintry look. 
On some of the lawns the minutest 
green shoots were appearing and 
the crocuses would soon be bloom- 
ing. She was unaccountably rest- 
less and irritated. She felt steamed 
inside her cloth coat and the 
sleeves were suddenly tight at the 
armpits. She wished she dared 
take the coat off and carry it on 
her arm. 

*“Hi, Marge!” 

She recognized the voice—Bay 
Wilkins—and turned her head in- 
differently, continuing her stride. 
He was only a beginning senior 
and would not graduate until next 
February. 

“I mean. Margaret,” he apolo- 
gized, falling in step beside her. 
“I forgot you don’t like Marge.” 
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“Hello, Bay,” she spoke coolly. 

He moved closer. ““You don’t 
care, do you?” His ears were red. 
*‘I—I was waiting—I mean I saw 
you coming and waited—” 

“T haven’t far to go.” She knew 
she was cruel, but she would not 
try to be otherwise. He was a kid. 

“I know. I know where you 
live.”’ He fell silent. 

She would not look his way, but 
she knew that he was looking at 
her. He, too, wore a sweater but 
he had no monogram. “Does your 
mother know you’re going around 
without a coat?’’ she asked 
severely. 

“Aw, cut it out!”? She saw him 
flush and lick his lips uncomfort- 
ably. “You really think it ain’t 
time yet for a sweater? You 
mean—”’ 

“Skip it!’ She waved her hand. 
Suddenly she knew that she was 
glad he had waited for her, but 
she could not take her words back. 
“Skip it!” she repeated. 

He accompanied her to her cor- 
ner but without another word. 
There were hurt crinkles about 
his eyes. She thought he wanted to 
cry, but she knew that he would 
not cry, of course not. She was 
sorry but could not say anything 
now, not after what she had 
already said. They walked stiffly, 
Bay balancing on the very edge of 





the curb. When she turned down 
her street he uttered a hollow, 
*‘Good-bye, Margaret!” and, of 
course, she could not respond to 
that. 


She kicked at the gate and de- 
liberately scraped her oxfords on 
the flagstones as she walked in. 
She tossed her head and leaned 
hard on the door-bell. Her mother 
answered with flour-whitened 
hands. 

““You’re just in time, Marge, 
dear. I want you to cut up some 
apples for a pie.”’ 

Margaret mumbled a greeting 
and tramped past her mother. She 
dropped her books and tore up the 
stairs and into her room. 

She slammed her door shut and 
flung herself upon the bed and 
buried her face in the bolster. She 
kicked off her shoes and lay there 
like a log. Stubbornly she wriggled 
out of her coat and flung it aside. 
She dug her hands into the spread 
and pressed her body hard against 
the bed. She held her breath and 
felt acutely miserable. 


SHE HATED Bay Wilkins for 
bothering her. She hated Calvin 
Lee for ignoring her. She hated 
Doris’ red hair and Mildred’s 
giggle. She hated grown men who 
stared and boys who hollered 
*“Yoo-hoo!”” and reasons why a 
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girl could not run in the square. 
She heard her mother calling 
from below and felt worse. She did 
not answer even when she heard 
her mother’s feet start up the 
stairs. 

*“Margie! Oh, my poor dear!”’ 

She would not speak and hid 
her face in the rough tufted 
spread. She knew her mother was 
looking down at her with keen 
eyes, and felt years and miles dis- 
tant from her. She wished her 
mother would go out, out. She 
wanted to scream. 

*“Marge!”” The bed creaked as 
her mother sat down. “‘Dearest, I 
know.” 

Something hammered in Mar- 
garet’s heart as she felt her 
mother’s fingers in her hair. She 
knew? What could she know? 

“I know, hon. Hose are ex- 
pensive, but don’t break your 
poor little heart over an old fifty- 
nine cent pair of hose!” 





The girl shifted her lips from 
the spread and gasped. The hose, 
the hose! At the touch of her 
mother’s hand she sat up. Her eyes 
fell upon the old willow-oak in 
the backyard. 

“Don’t look like that, Margie, 
child!” 

She felt her lungs straining, her 
back and legs tautening against a 
powerful force. For one moment 
it was sweet to try her strength 
against it. She hated, hated, hated 
—everybody. She wished she 
never had to see—anyone. Then 
slowly she felt herself becoming 
weak and giving way. 

Her mother put an arm about 
her shoulders and peered at her 
anxiously. “‘Margie!’”’? she whis- 
pered. 

A torrent of tears gushed from 
Margaret’s eyes, and she began to 
sob and weep bitterly. On the 
willow-oak the first green buds 
were burgeoning. 


Fait Accompli 


A* ogscurE Ohio politician 
once asked President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to appoint him 
Ambassador to Russia. 

**My dear sir,” replied Roose- 
velt, “the ambassadorships go 
to the very biggest. men in the 
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country. Surely you know this 
as well as I.” 

**Make me ambassador to 
Russia,” retorted the applicant, 
“and I'll be one of the biggest 
men in the country.” 

—Frep C. Ke.try 


















THE LEADING AUTHORITY ON LINCOLN'S DEATH 


DESCRIBES IN AMAZING DETAIL WHAT HAPPENED 


AFTER JOHN WILKES BOOTH FIRED HIS PISTOL 


— 





by Otto EIsENsCHIML 


OULD Lincoln’s life have been 
saved if the physicians of his 
time had possessed present-day 
medical knowledge and modern 
surgical equipment? Could doc- 
tors of our day preserve the life of 
a man stricken down by a bullet 
under the identical circumstances 
which caused the death of our 
war-time President? 

When Booth fired his pistol he 
probably stood no farther than 
two feet from his victim; for the 
bullet, a round ball, half an inch 
in diameter and made of Brittania 
metal (a hard alloy of tin, copper 
and antimony) made a perfect 
hole in a hard part of Lincoln’s 
skull. 


*‘The hole,” so one of the at- 
tending doctors said, “‘was as 
cleanly cut as if done with a 
punch.” 

If the shot from the low-velocity 
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Eincotn Have Been Saved? 


Derringer pistol which the assassin 
was using had traveled a longer 
distance, the bone would not only 
have been pierced but also shat- 
tered. In contrast, a present-day 
revolver would drive its steel- 
jacketed (in reality, cupro-nickel 
jacketed) cone-shaped bullet 
through a man’s head with greater 
speed, and although no hard and 
fast rule can be set down, there is 
at least an even chance that it 
would do so with considerably 
less devastation. These small old- 
fashioned Derringers, however, 
were terribly destructive at close 
range. Booth’s bullet fairly plowed 
its way through Lincoln’s brain, 
leaving extensive hemorrhages in 
its wake; the impact even smashed 
the sockets of both eyes into small 
fragments, although the pistol ball 
did not penetrate as far as the 
eyes and was found imbedded in 
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the brain half an inch or so short 
of them. 

About two hours before Booth’s 
deed, a young army surgeon by 
the name of Charles A. Leale had 
strolled into Ford’s Theatre. The 
performance had already begun, 
and all the late customer could 
get was a seat in the orchestra 
circle on the same side as Lincoln’s 
box and about forty feet away 
from its door. His late arrival, and 
the fact that he had a cool head, a 
sure eye, and a sympathetic heart, 
most likely were the causes of pro- 
longing Lincoln’s life far beyond 
human expectation. Dr. Leale saw 
Booth jump from the box to the 
stage with dagger in hand and 
immediately ran toward the Presi- 
dential loge. It took a few agoniz- 
ing minutes to open the barred 
door, and on entering the box he 
was confronted by the frantic and 
bleeding Major Rathbone, one of 
Lincoln’s guests, who clamored 
and begged for medical attention. 
There was more important work 
to do, though; the officer’s wounds 
were superficial and his treatment 
was quite properly left to others. 

As Dr. Leale surveyed the scene 
before him, he saw the President’s 
figure slumped in a high-backed 
rocking chair, head resting on the 
breast and eyes closed. Only Mrs. 
Lincoln’s support kept him from 


sliding to the floor. Dr. Leale im- 
mediately felt for the pulse of the 
stricken man; it was not discern- 
ible. With the aid of two or three 
bystanders, he ordered the uncon- 
scious body to be lowered from the 
chair to the floor of the box. 

As yet there was nothing to in- 
dicate the nature of the injury. A 
small amount of blood had oozed 
from Lincoln’s head and had 
formed a clot near the left 
shoulder, but most of it had been 
absorbed by his thick, black hair 
and was not readily visible. Re- 
membering Major Rathbone’s 
slashed arm and the dagger in the 
assassin’s hand, the surgeon ex- 
pected to see a knife wound on the 
body. He therefore removed 
Lincoln’s upper garments; a quick 
survey showed no trace of an ex- 
ternal injury. When Dr. Leale 
found no blood on the body he 
had the good sense to lift the eye- 
lids of the dying Chief Magistrate; 
he saw at once the unmistakable 
signs of a severe injury to the 
brain. The discovery of the bullet 
wound followed as a matter of 
course. 

The shock had apparently par- 
alyzed the illustrious patient, and 
Dr. Leale feared that death would 
be but a matter of minutes. 
Nevertheless, and although the 
wound was undoubtedly mortal, 
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he set himself the task of reviving 
Lincoln temporarily, if this were 
at all possible. Kneeling down on 
the floor close to the prostrate 
form, he endeavored to induce 
artificial respiration by opening 
Lincoln’s mouth and blowing his 
own breath into the lifeless lungs; 
others helped in his efforts toward 
artificial respiration. Soon they 
were rewarded for their pains: the 
unconscious body responded 
feebly. Without a pause Dr. Leale 
pushed his advantage. He poured 
a small quantity of diluted brandy 
into the President’s mouth and 
was happy to see it swallowed and 
retained. A fluttering pulse in- 
dicated increased heart and lung 
action. For the moment death had 
been checkmated. 


By THIS TIME two other physi- 
cians, Dr. Charles S. Taft and Dr. 
Albert F. A. King, had arrived, 
and Dr. Leale thought the time 
had come to take Lincoln to a 
safer place. He and Dr. Taft 
vetoed as too dangerous the sug- 
gestion made by several gentle- 
men present to remove the Presi- 
dent to the White House. The 
streets of Washington were either 
full of ruts and holes or else were 
paved with rough cobblestones. 
To transport the patient over any 
of the available routes, so the 


medical men soundly reasoned, 
might have resulted in immediate 
death. 

When the President had been 
stretched out on a bed in Peter- 
sen’s boarding house, across from 
the theatre, he was undressed to 
make sure that he had suffered no 
other injury besides the one that 
had been disclosed. Hot water 
bottles and blankets were now 
called for to help increase the cir- 
culation in the cold lower ex- 
tremities. Mustard plasters were 
applied over various parts of the 
body. Brandy was used once 
more, but this time was not swal- 
lowed and produced symptoms of 
strangulation. It was not tried 
again during the night, nor were 
drugs of any kind called for by the 
physicians. The President’s heavy 
breathing indicated brain com- 
pression, and so the clots of blood, 
which kept forming at the opening 
of the wound, were removed from 
time to time, whereupon his 
breathing always became easier 
and his pulse more regular. The 
head was maintained in a position 
which facilitated the discharge 
from the wound. 

Dr. Leale had now done every- 
thing he could think of and stood 
aside for Dr. Robert K. Stone, 
Lincoln’s family physician, and 
Surgeon-General Joseph K. 
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Barnes, of the United States Army, 
to whom he reported officially 
what he had done, and from 
whom he received nods of ap- 
proval. 

While clearing away the blood 
clots from the wound, Dr. Leale 
felt for the circular piece of bone 
which the missile had torn out 
from the skull; he found it about 
two inches inside the opening. By 
moving it gently with his fore- 
finger, the surgeon could make it 
act as a sort of valve, controlling 
the oozing of the blood and brain 
matter, and through it ease the 
compression which so disturbed 
the dying President. 

Although Dr. Leale was nomi- 
nally left in charge of the case, 
according to time-honored med- 
ical ethics, it is probable that his 
superior officers now took a hand 
in the proceedings. About two 
o’clock in the morning it was de- 
cided to probe for the bullet, and 
the attending physicians believed 
that they succeeded in locating it. 
A search by insertion of the 
fingers had been fruitless, and 
therefore a long silver probe with 
a porcelain bulb was brought into 
use for this purpose. A plan to 
have the bullet extracted may 
have been discussed, but if so it 
was not executed. 


The plight of the helpless by- 
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standers must have been a sorry 
one, as the night slowly passed on, 
with Lincoln breathing irregularly 
and at times laboriously. At half 
past five in the morning unmis- 
takable signs of dissolution set in. 
The discharge from the wound 
stopped; respiration became pain- 
ful and at times ceased entirely. 
The pulse intermitted at intervals; 
then there would come two or 
three feeble beats, followed again 
by a pause during which life 
seemed extinct. Amid an ominous 
stillness Lincoln died at twenty- 
two minutes past seven o’clock. 


Ir 1s A compliment to Lincoln’s 
bedside attendants that, if modern 
scientists had been in charge, they 
would have proceeded in prin- 
ciple much as did their colleagues 
of seventy-six years ago. Their 
technique would naturally be 
vastly improved, but there was 
but little more that they could 
have done. Medical men of today 
would not, of course, like Dr. 
Leale and two of his colleagues, 
insert their unwashed forefingers 
into Lincoln’s wound to feel for 
the bullet or to relieve the com- 
pression. Any surgeon guilty of 
such crude work would find him- 
self confronted with the charge of 
gross ignorance and malpractice; 
but in 1865 Pasteur’s work was 














still unknown, and the expressions 
septic and antiseptic were not yet in 
a physician’s vocabulary. There 
would be no probing at all for the 
bullet today, and it is doubtful if 
surgeons would even make an 
X-ray search for its location dur- 
ing the shock phase of the tragedy. 
The bullet had done its deadly 
work on the way in—for the time 
being its exact position was im- 
material; certainly its extraction 
would not be attempted while the 
patient’s life was wavering pre- 
cariously on the brink. 

Physicians now consider it es- 
sential to keep their patient quiet 
and on occasion use sedatives for 
that purpose. The irritating blood 
clots would not be removed by 
hand but by the use of saline- 
solution irrigations. 

The main endeavor of twen- 
tieth century surgeons in cases of 
brain injury still tends toward 
easing the pressure on the brain. 
Aside from the removal of the 
blood clots and the bone frag- 
ments causing this pressure, they 
would supplement this action by 
injections of dextrose; respiratory 
stimulants might also be con- 
sidered to further relieve compres- 
sion. In an extreme case opening 
of the skull is sometimes attempted, 
but no operation of any kind 
would be undertaken before at 





least forty-eight hours had elapsed 
—provided the injured person 
lived that long. That Lincoln’s 
life endured for about ten hours 
after Booth’s shot is considered re- 
markable and can be attributed 
only to an extraordinary vitality, 
aided by Dr. Leale’s energetic and 
intelligent measures. It was the 
opinion of the surgeons in 1865 
and is the opinion of their suc- 
cessors today that under like con- 
ditions most patients would have 
died within two or three hours. 
Even if Lincoln had been ac- 
corded the best of modern treat- 
ment, it is universally believed 
that all efforts to save him would 
have been in vain. Only a miracle 
could have prevented his death, 
and no medical man aware of the 
facts in the case could have prayed 
for that. For if Lincoln had sur- 
vived his wound he would not 
have been the man whose picture 
is now alive in the minds and 
hearts of the American nation. 
Meningitis and brain abscesses 
would have threatened him; a 
form of convulsive seizures known 
as Jacksonian epilepsy or other 
forms of organic nervous disturb- 
ance might have been his lot; 
most likely he would have been 
paralyzed, partially or on both 
sides; moreover, he would have 


been totally blind. Worst of all, he 
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would have been a man without 
an active brain, a mere hulk, 
a sorry semblance of his former 
brilliant self. 

Dr. Leale, watching at Lincoln’s 
bedside, harbored the thought 
that the dying President might 
possibly be able to hear what was 
going on around him. He held the 
patient’s hand in his own, assuring 
him by friendly pressure that the 
world, although in despair, was 
doing everything possible to save 
a life which, now that peace and 
reconciliation were in sight, had 
become doubly precious. Scien- 
tists of today hold that Dr. Leale’s 
kindliness was wasted. They are 
convinced that Lincoln was in- 
sensible and remained insensible 
from the moment the bullet had 
struck him. He could hear neither 
the voices of the people around 
him, nor the hysterical sobbing of 
his wife. Dr. Leale’s hope that a 


last flickering of the flame might 
bring back consciousness for a few 
fleeting moments was not fulfilled; 
Lincoln passed gently from uncon- 
sciousness into oblivion. Perhaps 
it was better so. 

Abraham Lincoln certainly 
would have preferred to die at the 
pinnacle of his life, rather than 
become the hopeless wreck and 
object of pity which in all likeli- 
hood he would have been, had he 
lived on. 


Otto Eisenschiml, a prominent Chicago chemist 
and business man, attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion in 1937 by his book, Why Was Lincoln 
Murdered? He followed this volume in 1940 
with another publication, In the Shadow of 
Lincoln’s Death, which, like its predecessor, 
became a best-seller. Mr. Eisenschiml is con- 
sidered the world’s leading authority on 
Lincoln’s assassination, and this article is an 
example of his painstaking and original re- 
search into lesser-known phases of Lincoln’s 
death. Mr. Eisenschiml prepared the article in 
consultation with a number of medical auth- 
orities, to whom he expresses indebtedness. The 
article was emended by Drs. Max Thorek, 
C. W. Muehlberger, and Hans L. Popper. 


Very Original English 


OME years ago an English 
schoolmaster published a 


S 


book which he called Very 
Original English. The contents 
consisted of essays by children 
in primary school grades. One 
of these essays dealt with cats 
in a particularly unusual, as 


well as very original, way: 

“The cat is a quadruped, the 
legs as usual being at the four 
corners. Do not tease cats, for, 
firstly, it is wrong so to do, and 
second, cats have claws, which 
are longer than people think.” 


—Paut B. Davis 
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HOME IS THE SAILOR W. R. MACASKILL, HALIFAX, N.S. 
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ALLAND, FROM THREE LIONS 


HELPING HAND 
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DMITRI KESSEL, NEW YORK GREASE MONKEY 
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WEATHER EYE ANDRE DE DIENES, NEW YORK 
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BRING MAY FLOWERS 





BRASSAI, PARIS 





PIERRE VERGER, FROM LEONHARDT 
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THE BIRD 
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BOYGONE DAYS DON WALLACE 
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AVE MARIA 


MARTIN HYMAN, PHILADELPHIA 








» CLEVELAND 


HILLS LIKE WHITE ELEPHANTS PAUL LOUIS HEXTER 
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BALKIN, FROM MONKMEYER LAWN MOWERS 
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BIG TOPPER 











DON WALLACE 
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GENE KLEITSCH, CHICAGO 
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GAUNTLET DULOVITS, FROM EUROPEAN 
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OTHMAR TATZEL, MAHR-OSTRAU 


CROOKED MILE 
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DEVOTIONAL NOWELL WARD, CHICAGO 
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IRENE DRAPER, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
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PIERRE JAHAN, PARIS 
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BIRD SANCTUARY PHILIP PALMER, LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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CY LA TOUR, PASADENA, CALIF. ’ STRANGE FRUIT 
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WENDING HOMEWARD 
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JOHN GUTMANN, SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOHN GUTMANN, SAN FRANCISCO GOOD EGGS 
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OLD IN STORY 


KOLLAR, FROM U. S. PICTURES 
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MONOTONE 


F, DANNENBAUM, CHICAGO 
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FREE STYLE esa PIERRE BOUCHER, FROM LEONHARDT 
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THE PITCH 





BABY FACE JOHN GUTMANN, SAN FRANCISCO 
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EAGLE-ROBBINS, FROM FED. ART PROJECT . WALLFLOWER 
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FADEOUT JOHN KABEL, DAYTON, OHIO 
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A REPORT FROM A STRICTLY NEUTRAL 





OBSERVER ON WHO IS DOING WHAT IN 
THE REALM OF THE VERY LIVELY ARTS 


Carleton Smith’s Corner 


CorRONeETS: 

To Preston Sturges for proving to 
Hollywood that the play’s the thing. 

To the original Ballet Russe’s Pag- 
anini, a dance drama that clicks. 

To Katherine Dunlap’s Once There 
Was a Village: France that was—and 
is. 

To the Modern Museum’s well 
chosen series of film classics. 

To Columbia’s Yves Tinayre Re- 
cital (Set M-431): exquisite old songs 
from an earlier, more peaceful epoch. 

To Ethel Barrymore: less herself 
than usual and magnificent as Miss 
Moffat in The Corn Is Green: a Broad- 
way “must.” 

To Paul Draper: an artist who 
“makes with the feet.” 

To RCA Victor’s camera-sized ra- 
dio: handiest musical instrument yet. 


‘THORNS: 

To Jeanette MacDonald’s careful, 
lifeless recording of Depuis le jour and 
the waltz from Romeo and Juliet. 

To Invisible Woman: another page 
in the “Invisible’’ series, full of trick 
photography and flat comedy. 

To Hudson’s Bay: action-less chatter 
by Paul Muni. 

To Hidden Stars: another talent dis- 
covery broadcast full of sales plugs. 


Ho! Hus: 
To Glenn Miller who is going stale. 
To Dennis King’s She Had to Say 
Yes: badly staged, still wrapped in 
cotton. 


SoutH AMERICANA: 
Some Inca villagers in Peru have 
not yet heard of World War I. 
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Residents of Rio are called Cario- 
cans, 

Sophisticated dancers in Buenos 
Aires sit out tangoes and rhumbas, 
wait for fox-trots. 

Best Spanish is spoken in Lima. 

Gary Cooper is the Latin woman’s 
idol; Garbo, the man’s. 

South Americans think we dance 
as if we were at a football game, call 
Rio Grande the “Bravo” river, and 
are preparing to defend themselves 
against our “‘peace’’ invasion. 


INDIVIDUALISMS: 

When he sings, Lawrence Tibbett 
always keeps time with his right toe. 

William Powell rides a motorbike. 

Leopold Stokowski sleeps without a 
pillow. 

Artie Shaw rarely spends more than 
ten minutes eating. His dinner is a 
Western sandwich and coffee. 

John Golden puts on glasses to talk 
over the phone, says he hears better. 


StricrLy INCIDENTAL: 

Bob Hope’s annual breakfast for 
his gag men will shortly be held in 
Hollywood’s Bowl. 

More RCA Victor albums are sold 
in two days now than were sold in the 
whole year of 1935. 

Before Dwight Fiske goes on, the 
Savoy-Plaza’s Café Lounge is re- 
freshed with sweet pine. 

The Nicholas (“Miraculous”) But- 


lers do not allow women to smoke in 


their home. 

In Hollywood, windows are frosted 
by whipping together stale beer and 
epsom salts. 

Three Broadway producers reject- 
ed Clare Boothe’s latest play. 

The only motion picture member 
of New York’s Racquet Club is Rob- 
ert Montgomery. 

Pete, Wallace Beery’s steed, has 
been “pensioned” and will spend his 
old age on a Jackson Hole ranch. 

Cecil B. DeMille, wanting a hurri- 
cane sequence in color, has assigned 
a cameraman to sit in a concrete 
dug-out in Florida and wait. 

Disney’s loss on Fantasia will exceed 
that on Pinocchio. 

Informal Garbo photographs no 
longer bring a premium. 

Playing Chopin’s music in Poland 
rates the guillotine. 

There have been so many Broad- 
way flops this season that electricians 
and stagehands now ask to read 
scripts before accepting a job. 

Iika Chase reflects: “Everything in 
Germany which is not compulsory is 
prohibited.” 

Face-slapping is a recommended 
beauty-treatment: it stimulates cir- 
culation. 

Fibber McGee to Carole Lombard: 
‘Pardon me but your slip is showing.” 
Miss Lombard’s tart retort: “And 
your show is slipping.” 
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OF COURSE THIS “CAN’T HAPPEN” — 


BUT SUPPOSE ENEMY BOMBERS EMPTIED 
THEIR RACKS OVER MANHATTAN . 





New York beneath a Bombsight 


by Kent SAGENDORPH 


HIRTY-FIVE floors above Madi- 
son Avenue, a sturdy man in 
his middle forties swung about in 
his swivel chair and motioned for 
his secretary to leave the office. 
He got up, shut the door, returned 
to his chair and sat down. He was 
a successful man, professionally 
and financially. No nonsense 
about him. No, sir. Just the type 
to get down to brass tacks. 
“Listen,” he whispered. “It may 
be fantastic, as you say. But I 
think some day we are going to 
get some bombs down our necks. 
Did you know that several con- 
tractors here are being asked for 
bids on private air-raid shelters? 
Well, one of those requests is mine. 
I could name a few other people 
who feel in their bones that we’re 
in for trouble.” 
“Do you think that New York 
might become another London?” 


“Oh, no. Nothing like that.” 
Abruptly, he sat up straight and 
fixed me with an expression of 
deep concern. “‘Not that bad, but 
bad enough. Whatever it is, I’m 
preparing for it!’ 

A professional photographer 
told me that he had found a place 
of safety for his expensive collec- 
tion of lenses. He is carrying some 
of his instruments home every 
night, bringing back only those 
needed for each job. The rest are 
in a concrete vault in his back 
yard. “I can’t get lenses and 
shutters if the country’s being 
bombed,” he said. ““What I have 
must see me through.” 

The pontifical Times could hard- 
ly be accused of being a sensation- 
sheet. In its circumspect columns 
due notice has recently been taken 
of this phenomenon. It reported 
that Mayor La Guardia has been 
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busy on a plan to protect New 
York against interruptions result- 
ing from air-raids. ““We’ve been 
studying this problem since just 
after Munich,” the Mayor de- 
clared. “We have thus about two 
years’ jump on other large cities 
in this country.” 


New YORKERS are expecting to 
be bombed. The War Depart- 
ment informed me officially that 
the probability of such a thing is 
“microscopic,” but nothing the 
Army can say will relieve a mount- 
ing feeling of personal danger in 
the minds of New York’s millions. 
So . .. suppose an enemy air- 
plane flies here from anywhere 
and suddenly empties its bomb- 
racks upon Manhattan’s clogged 
midtown streets. What happens? 

Of course such an assumption 
is pure fantasy. But fantastic things 
occur every day in this unreal 
world. New York is wide open to 
a surprise raid by a disguised 
enemy bomber, or even to several 
such craft. Army men tell me 
that such a gesture might very 
well be the “‘overture to the war” 

- an enemy’s way of telling us 
sharply that he is on the way and 
knows what he is going to do. 

New York is not defended in 
any way in which civilians can 
understand the term. There is a 





naval air and sea patrol operating 
offshore now to intercept any sus- 
picious-looking airplane or sur- 
face ship approaching New York 
harbor. That is a protection 
against trickery on a small scale, 
not to be considered as a means 
of defense. New York harbor is 
defended by powerful coast-artil- 
lery bases which can stop an ene- 
my fleet from sailing boldly up 
the Narrows and unloading an 
expeditionary force at the West 
Street piers. There are “about a 
hundred” mobile anti-aircraft 
guns scattered about the five bor- 
oughs, changing position from day 
to day. 

If New York is bombed sud- 
denly as a gesture of defiance, it 
will have to take that bombing 
until the U.S. Army, Navy and air 
forces can concentrate superior 
strength there. The bombing can 
be done only by subterfuge; clev- 
erly-disguised planes masquerad- 
ing as airliners perhaps. An enemy 
cannot approach this coast in force 
without detection; a few camou- 
flaged bombers, approaching from 
different directions, would find 
nothing to hinder them. 

New York would conceivably 
take fifty tons of bombs before the 
Army Air Corps could be notified 
and could get interceptor fighters 
in the air. The following day it 
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might take fifty tons more. Fre- 
quently there would be other 
sudden raids like that, continuing 
as long as our air forces were 
searching out the source of these 
ships and stopping them. 


THE Major problem, I am in- 
formed by the General Staff's plan- 
ning section, is not the physical 
damage to the city inflicted by 
intermittent surprise raids. That 
is negligible. The headache is the 
immediate panic likely to seize 
the multi-tongued, emotional, jit- 
tery population of Manhattan. 
The problem is one of keeping 
the population quiet. Immediate 
blackout would be slapped on the 
whole metropolitan area, but 
would it be effective? Who is going 
to convince a Chinese down on 
Pell Street that he can’t show a 
light over his door? Can street 
patrols of busy police see every 
crack of light in a thirty-story 
apartment house? What about the 
innumerable airshafts, skylights, 
fire-escape lights, illuminated 
street-numbers? 

In Europe and in Japan, well- 
disciplined city populations have 
been rehearsing air-raid proced- 
ure under the sharp tutelage of 
dictators for several years. In Ber- 
lin this was carried to such grue- 
some extremes that civilians were 


suddenly subjected to street ex- 
plosions, dummy bodies, the clang- 
ing of ambulance bells and the 
screech of warning sirens. Such 
instruction is impossible in New 
York. At the Mayor’s office I was 
told why. 

“Imagine an air-raid rehearsal 
at Columbus circle. The police 
rope off the streets; traffic stops 
and lines of taxicabs and trucks 
back up down to Forty-Second, 
Ambulances go clanging through 
the police-lanes. Tin-hatted police 
carry stretchers. Half of the mob 
of bystanders can understand Eng- 
lish half the time. Someone says: 
*‘What is it?” An officer replies, 
“This is an air-raid rehearsal.” 
“‘Air-Raid!”’ shouts the man. And 
he’s in a cigar store pumping 
nickels into a telephone warning 
all his relatives in Flatbush to get 
out. In Flatbush, word spreads 
that Manhattan is being bombed. 
In two minutes it’s spread to 
Brooklyn and there would be lines 
of refugees clogging the bridges 
before anybody could explain mat- 
ters.” 

It’s the first few bombs that 
would set off the hysteria. After- 
ward, people would see, and con- 
vince themselves, that one load of 
bombs cannot plunge the city into 
darkness nor stop subway trains. 
The few such missiles possible to 
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carry on long-range, disguised sur- 
prise raids would be dropped en- 
tirely for the resulting public panic 
and not for destructive purposes. 

Thus Mayor La Guardia, Po- 
lice Commissioner Lewis J. Val- 
entine and Fire Commissioner 
John J. McElligott are approach- 
ing the defense of New York psy- 
chologically instead of tactfully. 
Their plans are pushing forward 
to the goal of curbing the New 
Yorker’s tendency to run hog- 
wild if he is scared. 

Three members of the New York 
Fire Department are in London 
now, taking intensive instruction 
in the art of enlisting wholesale 
civilian help to curb incendiary 
fires started by aerial bombs. 
When they return, certain civil- 
ians will be asked to help the De- 
partment organize a similar plan 
in all the districts of the city. 
These men, in turn, will select 
their own assistants. Gradually an 
organization will form, but it will 
receive scant newspaper space. It 
will rehearse and practice, but the 
public will think it is part of the 
regular Fire Department. 

Police plainclothesmen are mak- 
ing a separate survey of exits, 
stairways, danger-points which are 
likely to become seething jams of 
screaming people if word spreads 
that a bomb has fallen. A traffic- 





control plan is taking shape by 
means of which the police in any 
precinct can rush to previously- 
surveyed points and straighten out 
the swarms of vehicles that are 
bound to accumulate in such a 
case. Hospitals, nursing-homes, 
private sanitariums, every muni- 
cipal institution—they are all sur- 
veyed now and ready to receive 
casualties. They will be people 
caught in the rush. 


Ir New Yorkers could absorb 
technical information as readily 
as they absorb broadcast dance- 
music, they could understand that 
the safest place in the city, in the 
event of an air-raid, is on top of 
the Empire State Building. Sur- 
prisingly, New York’s immense 
skyscrapers are conceded to be 
the safest structures in the world 
at such a time. They will lose 
acres of windows; they will burst 
out in great gaps of falling bricks 
and exposed plumbing; the streets 
below will be chin-deep in wreck- 
age. But the more exposed steel 
framework remaining, the less 
chance of a bomb concussion af- 
fecting it. 

Destruction like that of Covent- 
ry, Rotterdam and Warsaw is im- 
possible in a steel-framed city. 
The Air Corps says so, and its 
officers have the combined ex- 
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perience of the world to guide 
them. No steel-framed building 
has ever been completely wrecked 
by an aerial bomb. None has yet 
become unlivable because of it. 
In Madrid, the International Tel- 
ephone Building was bombed ev- 
ery few days for two years. It 
lost most of its exterior, but finally 
it sheltered great numbers of the 
city’s bombed-out population. 
And its telephone exchange 
worked just the same. 

At Washington, members of the 
planning section of the General 
Staff told me: “If you’re in New 
York and bombs fall, stay out of 
subway stations, basements, any 
underground place of refuge. 
Thousands of the city’s European 
refugees and foreign-born popu- 
lation will be jamming into places 
like that instinctively. Stay in your 
hotel; get up in any big steel 
building and read a book. Listen 
to your radio; it will give you 
more accurate information about 
what is going on than you could 


find if you joined the crowds.” 

If any normal person suffered a 
broken leg in an accident, he 
would go to a doctor and follow 
his instructions. If residents of New 
York, the one city in the United 
States most likely to be visited by 
panic-breeding enemy bombers, 
ever hear the subdued thunder of 
bombs in their streets, common 
sense should tell them to heed the 
advice of experts. “Stay in your 
big steel apartment houses, keep 
out of the streets, be quiet.”” What 
percentage of the population will 
follow that excellent advice? 

New York cannot be attacked 
in force, with enough damage to 
interrupt normal life, unless the 
entire U.S. Army, Navy and air 
forces have been disastrously de- 
feated in a long war of continental 
proportions. But the city might, 
some day, be visited by sporadic 
raiders, bent on stirring up all the 
hell they can. 

What will happen then no one 
can definitely predict. 


On His Way 


” A snowstorm in the North- 
west, a train load of pas- 
sengers became snowbound. 
One of the passengers finally 


managed to get to the depot 
and wired: *‘Will not be at the 
office today. Not home yester- 
day yet.” —J. Taytor 
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IT SEEMS THAT MEN ARE WHAT WOMEN 
THEM, AND WOMEN HAVEN'T BEEN 


MAKING THEM ...SEE WHAT SHE MEANS? 





Do You Pamper Your Husband? 


by GraciE ALLEN 


I ALWAYS Say it’s a waste of time 
to ask what’s become of chiv- 
alry. It’s just like asking where 
your lap goes when you stand up. 
But whether you’re standing up 
or sitting down, there’s no sign 
of chivalry—especially if you’re 
standing up in a crowded street 
car. 

See what I mean? 

Why is that? Are men of today 
really different from Sir Walter 
Raleigh? What did Walt have 
that the boys of today couldn’t 
get, or have they got it? 

The whole thing reminds me 
of the time my grandfather had 
pneumonia and mother sent Dad- 
dy out to get a gallon of gin. Next 
day when Daddy got back, we 
thought he’d forgotten to bring 
the gin, but not Daddy. He had 
the whole gallon and had even 
brought home an X-ray machine 


so my grandfather could see it. 

That’s the way it is with mod- 
ern man’s chivalry. He’s got it 
all right, but it’s so deep down 
inside he can’t reach it. 

But if the men today don’t seem 
to be Sir Walter Raleighs — if 
their chivalry has sunk a couple 
of yards below boot-level—women 
have nobody to blame for it but 
themselves. It all started when 
men decided that women’s place 
was in the home. A silly idea 
like that could never work out 
because women like to be around 
men, and men are never home. 
And in going to night clubs, base- 
ball games, bowling alleys and 
pool rooms just to be near their 
men, women soon began to see 
their opportunities in the world. 

Now it’s come to the point that 
women are in business, politics, 
athletics, writing, the theatre, ra- 
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dio, and in every line men are in 
except female impersonation. So 
how can you expect men to be 
chivalrous to women when women 
do all the things that make them 
no better t.uan men? And do them 
better? I really feel sorry for the 
men. My poor brother hasn’t 
shown up at his office for eight 
years because he’s afraid some 
woman may have his job. 

See what I mean? 

Even if a woman can’t get chiv- 
alry with it, she wants marriage, 
but it’s very hard to have mar- 
riage and a career too. That’s 
what George tells me, but even 
so it’s true. After all, how in the 
world can you expect a man like 
Clark Gable to be gallant and tip 
his hat to his wife, Carole Lom- 
bard, on a day when the postman 
brings her more fan mail than he 
gets himself? 

Would you expect President 
Roosevelt to feel very chivalrous 
if he laid his cloak over a puddle 
in Washington, D.C., for Mrs. 
Roosevelt and then looked up to 
find she’d just flown to Seattle by 
way of Maine, Minnesota and the 
Grand Canyon Route? 

I'll admit it’s possible to in- 
fluence a man to the point of 
chivalry, but then again, you can’t 
keep him full of highballs all the 
time. So what’s the next best way 





to do it? Somebody’s got to set the 
example, and there’s no sense in 
counting on Sir Walter to do it 
any more. As a matter of fact, if 
the average man is going to have 
his coat in the gutter at all, he 
wants to be in it—and maybe 
he’s right. 


As USUAL, it’s up to the women 
to convince the males that you 
can’t keep a good man down. 
We’ve got to set an example that 
will bring men back to their senses. 
I don’t pretend to be a second 
Emily Post about etiquette, but 
then Emily Post isn’t pretending 
either. So, in working out the 
following ‘‘Gracie ‘Post’ Allen 
Code for Women Who Want to 
Be Treated Like Ladies,” it’s only 
so that we can get our men back 
to Sir Walter’s gracious and 
thoughtful puddle-side manner. 
Here are the rules. Shake well 
before taking—with a barrel of 
salt: 

1. When you escort a man to 
a public place, be considerate. 
And when you give him a cigar- 
ette, be sure to light it. Keep the 
match away from his mustache. 
And, girls, don’t forget to pat his 
hand and ask him if he wants to 
dance with you. You can always 
talk him out of dancing if he 
says he’d really like to. 
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IT SEEMS THAT MEN ARE WHAT WOMEN 





MAKE THEM, AND WOMEN HAVEN'T BEEN 


MAKING THEM. 





.. SEE WHAT SHE MEANS? 


Do You Pamper Your Husband? 


by Gracie ALLEN 


I ALWAYS Say it’s a waste of time 
to ask what’s become of chiv- 
alry. It’s just like asking where 
your lap goes when you stand up. 
But whether you’re standing up 
or sitting down, there’s no sign 
of chivalry—especially if you’re 
standing up in a crowded street 
car. 

See what I mean? 

Why is that? Are men of today 
really different from Sir Walter 
Raleigh? What did Walt have 
that the boys of today couldn’t 
get, or have they got it? 

The whole thing reminds me 
of the time my grandfather had 
pneumonia and mother sent Dad- 
dy out to get a gallon of gin. Next 
day when Daddy got back, we 
thought he’d forgotten to bring 
the gin, but not Daddy. He had 
the whole gallon and had even 
brought home an X-ray machine 


so my grandfather could see it. 

That’s the way it is with mod- 
ern man’s chivalry. He’s got it 
all right, but it’s so deep down 
inside he can’t reach it. 

But if the men today don’t seem 
to be Sir Walter Raleighs — if 
their chivalry has sunk a couple 
of yards below boot-level—women 
have nobody to blame for it but 
themselves. It all started when 
men decided that women’s place 
was in the home. A silly idea 
like that could never work out 
because women like to be around 
men, and men are never home. 
And in going to night clubs, base- 
ball games, bowling alleys and 
pool rooms just to be near their 
men, women soon began to see 
their opportunities in the world. 

Now it’s come to the point that 
women are in business, politics, 
athletics, writing, the theatre, ra- 
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dio, and in every line men are in 
except female impersonation. So 
how can you expect men to be 
chivalrous to women when women 
do all the things that make them 
no better than men? And do them 
better? I really feel sorry for the 
men. My poor brother hasn’t 
shown up at his office for eight 
years because he’s afraid some 
woman may have his job. 

See what I mean? 

Even if a woman can’t get chiv- 
alry with it, she wants marriage, 
but it’s very hard to have mar- 
riage and a career too. That’s 
what George tells me, but even 
so it’s true. After all, how in the 
world can you expect a man like 
Clark Gable to be gallant and tip 
his hat to his wife, Carole Lom- 
bard, on a day when the postman 
brings her more fan mail than he 
gets himself? 

Would you expect President 
Roosevelt to feel very chivalrous 
if he laid his cloak over a puddle 
in Washington, D.C., for Mrs. 
Roosevelt and then looked up to 
find she’d just flown to Seattle by 
way of Maine, Minnesota and the 
Grand Canyon Route? 

I'll admit it’s possible to in- 
fluence a man to the point of 
chivalry, but then again, you can’t 
keep him full of highballs all the 
time. So what’s the next best way 





to do it? Somebody’s got to set the 
example, and there’s no sense in 
counting on Sir Walter to do it 
any more. As a matter of fact, if 
the average man is going to have 
his coat in the gutter at all, he 
wants to be in it—and maybe 
he’s right. 


AS USUAL, it’s up to the women 
to convince the males that you 
can’t keep a good man down. 
We’ve got to set an example that 
will bring men back to their senses. 
I don’t pretend to be a second 
Emily Post about etiquette, but 
then Emily Post isn’t pretending 
either. So, in working out the 
following ‘‘Gracie ‘Post’ Allen 
Code for Women Who Want to 
Be Treated Like Ladies,” it’s only 
so that we can get our men back 
to Sir Walter’s gracious and 
thoughtful puddle-side manner. 
Here are the rules. Shake well 
before taking—with a barrel of 
salt: 

1. When you escort a man to 
a public place, be considerate. 
And when you give him a cigar- 
ette, be sure to light it. Keep the 
match away from his mustache. 
And, girls, don’t forget to pat his 
hand and ask him if he wants to 
dance with you. You can always 
talk him out of dancing if he 
says he’d really like to. 
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2. Always get up and give a 
man your seat when you’re in the 
barber’s chair. Remember, even 
though he may not look old, he 
still may be somebody’s grand- 
father. 

3. As you leave home for a day’s 
work, don’t be cross if your hus- 
band wrings his hands on his 
apron and pouts because you’ve 
forgotten something. If you don’t 
kiss him good-bye, who will? 

4. And, last of all, birthdays. 
Don’t forget your husband’s birth- 
day! It shows him that you still 
love him in December just as you 
did before he had a waistline. 


BuT MAYBE my rules of etiquette 
won’t be enough. George says the 
men are going to start a revolu- 
tion unless women change. Just 
the other day I read an item about 
a man who was suing for divorce 
on grounds of.non-support. And 





did you see that story about the 
man who was married to the pro- 
fessional wrestler? He threw her a 
kiss, and she threw him a Flying 
Mare. 

If we don’t let men be Sir Wal- 
ters, something terrible is going 
to happen. They’re getting worse 
and worse. Let’s get our men out 
of the doghouse and put Fido 
back in. We’ve got to win back 
their confidence. 

Girls, unite for gallantry! 

I’m lucky George is so wonder- 
ful. George has Sir Walter, Ro- 
meo and Byron beat when it comes 
to compliments. The other day I 
said, ‘“‘George, will you love me 
the same when I am old and 
ugly?” 

And he said so sweetly— 
“Gracie, dear, you may grow old- 
er, but you will never grow 
uglier!” 

Why can’t all men be like that? 


The Law of Compensation 


A CAREFUL study of men’s 
habits by a big insurance 
company showed that being 
heavily in debt is by no means a 
misfortune. When a man owes a 


phers once remarked that a 
homely man who really tries 
can win any woman away from 
a handsome devil—because the 
latter will feel too sure of him- 


large sum he works all the hard- _ self and won’t work hard enough 
er to get his burden removed. at being agreeable. 
And one of the old philoso- —Freperick CHARTERS 
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FROM LITTLE TOWNS IN OHIO 


TO THE GREAT PORTS OF EUROPE 


AMERICAN VESSELS ONCE SAILED 


Ships from the Midlands 


by GarneTtr LaipLaw Eskew 


Bens fine American sailing ship 
Louisiana arrived at the 
Adriatic port of Trieste on a day 
in 1805, and her captain at once 
went to the customs house to re- 
port. Asked from what port he 
came, he answered: 

“From Marietta.” 

“No such American port as 
that,”’ said the official, scanning 
the American coastline on the 
map. 

Gently the captain took the 
official’s finger and guided it from 
New England southward, around 
the horn of Florida, across the 
Gulf of Mexico, up the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers to the little 
settlement of Marietta, Ohio, 2000 
miles north of tidewater. 

“There,” heproudlyannounced. 
*“That’s my home port. My ship 
is the Loutsiana of Marietta.” 

That vessel’s voyage from the 


heart of the American continent 
to the ports of the high seas forms 
only one segment in a forgotten 
chapter of Americana. There was 
a time—before the first steam- 
boats had kicked up American 
waters — that Midland farmers 
and manufacturers built their own 
sailing ships on their own rivers 
to carry their own products to the 
markets of the world. 

By the treaty of San Lorenzo, 
1795, Spain made New Orleans 
an open port. But American ship- 
pers were still hampered by ex- 
cessive delays, lack of commission 
merchants and inadequate 
methods of credit—all of which 
served to hinder the free com- 
merce which the Valley people 
demanded, 

And so, in 1800, Marietta built 
the brig St. Clair, 110 tons. Eliza- 
beth, Pennsylvania, on a branch 
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of the Ohio, followed suit with the 
Monongahela Farmer, full rigged, 
250 tons. These two ships sailed 
off down the river and out 
through the Delta, their crews 
wiggling derisive fingers at their 
noses as they passed Spanish New 
Orleans, and so on over the seas. 
Thus the Westerners proved that 
*“Muskingum Valley black walnut, 
Ohio hemp, and Marietta car- 
penters anchorsmiths and skip- 
pers, could defy the grip of the 
Spaniard on the Mississippi.” 
The cargo of the Monongahela 
Farmer is reminiscent of the time 
and place—720 barrels of flour; 
500 barrels of whiskey; 4000 deer- 
skins; 2000 bearskins; hemp, flax, 
ammunition, firearms . . . And 
all from the Ohio Valley. She was 
attacked by Indians below the 
present site of Cairo; but both 
she and the St. Clair arrived safely 
at their intended foreign ports. 
These two pioneers set the pace. 








Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and other 
cities soon assumed the appear- 
ance of seaports with their rope 
walks, their sail lofts, their anchor 
forges. In the two decades ending 
with 1807, over 100 ocean ships 
were built on the inland rivers. 
The Louisiana purchase in 1803 
added impulse to inland ship- 
building. So did the rush of im- 
migration following the second 
war with England. Then, within 
four years, a little sidepaddler, 
Washington, first of the Mississippi 
packets, demonstrated the supe- 
riority of steam. Within a year the 
building of ocean ships in the 
midlands came to an end. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 
by Howard I. Chapelle $4.00 
John F. Winters, New York 
OLD TOWPATHS 
by Alvin F. Harlow $5.00 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
YANKEE SHIPS AND YANKEE SAILORS 
by James Barnes $7.75 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


File Under A to Z 


DV. TO WIDOWERS AND 

SINGLE GENTLEMEN :— 
WANTED, by a lady, a sIruATION 
to superintend the household 
and preside at table. She is 
agreeable, becoming, careful, 
desirable, English, facetious, 


generous, honest, industrious, 
judicious, keen, lively, merry, 
natty, obedient, philosophic, 
quiet, regular, sociable, taste- 
ful, useful, vivacious, woman- 
ish, xantippish, youthful and 
zealous.””—LonpDoON Times, 1850 
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WITH THE LID CLAMPED TIGHT ON ALL EUROPE, 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS ARE WAGING A BRILLIANT 
BATTLE OF BRAINS TO GET THE NEWS TO US 





Outwitting the Censors 


by MicHAEL Evans 


O™ day before the war the 
telephone rang in the Lon- 
don office of the United Press. 
It was Rome calling. H. R. Ekins, 
the famous round-the-world war 
correspondent, dictated several 
run of the mill news items. Then 
the startled man at the London 
end of the line heard him con- 
tinue in this fashion: 

““Ee-thay ig-bay ought-shay as- 
hay a-hay unk-pay icker-tay. Ee- 
hay is-hay un-way ick-say an- 
may. Owe-went-day ooze-yay 
um-fray ear-hay.” 

No. Ekins had not gone mad. 
He was giving his news agency a 
big scoop, one that made front 
pages all over the world and 
which you read at the time. The 
gibberish which he dictated to his 
London office is not gibberish at 
all and any ten-year-old could tell 
you that Ekins said: 


**The big shot has a punk ticker. 
He is one sick man. Don’t use 
from here.” 

Only Ekins said it in pig latin. 
What he meant was: 

“Mussolini is very ill with heart 
disease. I can’t write the dispatch 
from here. Release it in such a 
way that they can’t trace the 
story back to me.” 

Knowing the Italian censors, 
Ekins realized they would not let 
him transmit this news but he 
guessed correctly that he could 
slip over a few words of pig latin 
in a telephone call before the cen- 
sor got wise and cut his connec- 
tion. 

What happened next under- 
lines a fundamental rule of U. S. 
foreign correspondents: If you 
are going to beat the censor, wait 
until you have a story big enough 
to justify your expulsion. That is, 
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the censor can always be licked 
on an individual story but he can 
be licked only once. Even if he 
doesn’t discover how you sneaked 
the story out, he won’t take an- 
other chance. He’ll kick you out 
on general principles. 

That’s what happened when 
news of Mussolini’s illness was 
published under a London date- 
line and attributed to “private 
advices received by diplomatic 
quarters” — an old cover-up. It 
took the Italians less than twenty- 
four hours to uncover the source. 
A recording device takes down 
all outgoing news calls from Rome. 
The Rome censors just played 
over the records of Ekins’ calls, 
spotted the pig latin, translated 
it and expelled him from Italy. 


HARDLY a day goes by that an 
American newspaper correspon- 
dent somewhere in the world does 
not get into trouble trying to send 
to the United States an honest re- 
port of what goes on abroad. One 
day the Franco regime of Spain 
suspends every U.S. correspon- 
dent in Madrid. The next the 
British censors drive the Chicago 
Daily News’ good-natured Bob Ca- 
sey to compose a satiric essay 
about planes of an unknown na- 
tionality dropping a certain num- 
ber of bombs on an unnamed 





country at an undeésignated spot 
at an unrevealed hour. And the 
third day the Japanese Army in 
French Indo-China arrests a U.S. 
reporter on the hackneyed charge 
of taking photographs. 

That’s what’s behind the col- 
umns of foreign news in your pa- 
pers every morning and every 
night. The battle of wits goes on 
twenty-four hours a day. 

One way to sneak news past 
the censor, used with great effect, 
is the “analogy” trick. It’s a head- 
ache to any censor who hasn’t 
lived in the United States long 
enough to know the difference be- 
tween a “snatch,” a “pinch” and 
a “squeeze play.” 

Bill White pulled a classic anal- 
ogy when he broadcast from Ber- 
lin in full hearing of the sensitive 
Nazis that ““Germany was every 
bit as quiet and peaceful as Har- 
lan County, U.S.A.’’ William 
Bird, the New York Sun’s corres- 
pondent in Paris until the de- 
bacle, pulled another. Bird was 
coming through Spain on his way 
out of France and he stopped in 
Madrid to write a dispatch about 
conditions under Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco. “Nobody will 
deny,” he wrote with a straight 
face, “that Spain is as rich as 
Job’s turkey. Spain is no more 
under German domination than 
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Charlie McCarthy is under Edgar 
Bergen’s.”’ He could have written 
columns without making his point 
clearer to the United States and 
less obvious to the Spanish censor. 

For years before the Nazis 
forced him out of Berlin in 1940, 
Otto D. Tolischus, the New York 
Times Pulitzer prize winner, used 
a method something like this. He 
habitually wrote a windy, verbose 
story which packed its dynamite 
in the last few paragraphs. It took 
the Nazis nearly seven years to 
catch on to what he was doing. 

Any would-be expert will tell 
you there’s one sure-fire way to 
sneak news past a censor—the pre- 
arranged code. It’s that easy. 
Probably every U.S. foreign cor- 
respondent has a dog-eared col- 
lection of code-words and phrases 
which he is supposed to use on the 
proper occasion, some great emer- 
gency—the death of a dictator, 
king or general, a revolution or 
the like. They are harmless ex- 
pressions like “‘Give my love to 
Aunt Minnie” or “When do I get 
my vacation?” 

The correspondents and their 
editors fondly hope these messages 
will slip through the censorship 
at moments of crisis when all news 
dispatches are held up. Actually, 
correspondents use them rarely 
and when they do, chances are, 


they don’t work. Either the cen- 
sor plays safe and holds up all 
messages or the editor at home 
has forgotten the moth-eaten code. 

Correspondents never tire of 
telling the classic — and true — 
story of the reporter who got a 
scoop on the death of a central 
European dictator. He cabled his 
office the pre-arranged code: 
“Send me $500.” His editor duti- 
fully cabled a draft for $500, add- 
ing the query: “What for?” The 
correspondent writhed. He had 
the scoop of his life and at any 
moment there would be an official 
announcement and he’d lose it. 
So he tried again. He sent the 
code message a second time: “Send . 
me $500.” A few hours later he 
got a sizzling reply from the home 
office: “Are you out of your sens- 
es?”’ Baffled but still persistent the 
correspondent was about to file 
his code message a third time 
when he got another sizzler from 
his editor. It said the opposition 
was on the street with the dictat- 
or’s death. It added that he was 
fired for spending the company’s 
money like water and failing to 
cover the news. 

Once, according to newspaper 
lore, a code worked. Years ago a 
correspondent of the London Times 
in Odessa slipped through a de- 
tailed report of a revolutionary 
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outbreak, complete with casualty 
figures, in the guise of statistics on 
the wheat harvest. That was in 
the days of Imperial Russia. It 
couldn’t happen now. The Soviet 
censorship is stringent. Even the 
Daily Worker, the Communist 
newspaper, gets only a trickle of 
news out of Russia. 


It 1s literally true that the Unit- 
ed States and a handful of Latin 
American countries are the cnly 
places in the wide world without 
censorship today. 

There are really several varie- 
ties of censorship. But they’re all 
cut from the same hunk of ba- 
loney. 

The German and Italian cen- 
sorships are known as “‘censor- 
ships of responsibility.”” That’s a 
high-sounding name. In theory it 
means that the correspondent does 
not have to submit his copy for 
blue-penciling. In theory he can 
transmit his story freely. The kick- 
er is that he is accountable for 
anything he sends which offends 
the powers that be. And an offense 
usually means expulsion. That’s 
why the American reporter in 
Rome or Berlin treads more cau- 
tiously than anywhere in the 
world. 

The least burdening censorship 
is the British. Even the toughest 





American correspondents agree 
that it has the virtue of justice 
and frankness. They grumble and 
even rage at its redtape and in- 
efficiency but they don’t dispute 
its soundness. 

The British censorship is the 
old-fashioned blue-pencil kind. 
The correspondent gives his dis- 
patch to the censor who reads it 
in the newsman’s presence. The 
correspondent can — and does — 
argue over deletions. He can — 
and does — appeal decisions to 
higher officials. And when he gets 
mad enough he files a story blast- 
ing the hide off the stupid censors 
and the blue-pencil wielders duti- 
fully pass the dispatch. 

The worst feature of the British 
censorship is the thoroughgoing 
elimination of military informa- 
tion. This has a dehydrating ef- 
fect—it cuts out names, places, 
times, specific details and color. 
But no American reporter has 
been expelled from England and 
few have had serious censorship 
troubles. 

The Spanish and French cen- 
sorships are in a class by them- 
selves. Only the Russian censor- 
ship can equal the utter suppres- 
sion of Franco’s. —The Germans, 
of course, supervise the Spanish 
propaganda ministry. Probably at 
Nazi suggestion the Franco re- 
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gime would like to oust the United 
States as the chief provider of 
news to South America. 

The French censorship before 
the collapse was a phenomenon 
that set good newspapermen gib- 
bering. Since then most U.S. re- 
porters have left the country. Most 
of those who remain would gladly 
trade places with Robinson Cru- 
soe. The French censorship might 
be said to be based on the bland 
lie. The lie is uttered by a states- 
man or a propaganda official as a 
flat statement of fact. The official 
does not believe it. The newspa- 
perman does not believe it. And 
no American newspaper reader 
over the age of seven believes it. 
But the French censor won’t allow 
transmission of anything else. 

Next time you glance at the 
evening headlines remember that 
all this—and much more—lies be- 
hind them. Each day’s news is the 
product of a game of wit and 





courage between a handful of 
American newspapermen battling 
to give you a true picture of what 
is happening across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and a tenacious, 
accomplished band of foreign of- 
ficials who seek to suppress or 


twist the facts. Often the U.S. 
reporters lose the day’s skirmish. 
But over the weeks they push 
the news through — despite the 
censors, despite the propaganda, 
despite the restrictions. 

Whatever its other faults, the 
U.S. press is the nearest thing to 
a mirror that the world possesses 
today. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
EYE WITNESS 
Edited by Robt. Spiers Benjamin 
Overseas Press Club of America 
Alliance Book Corp., New York 
THE NEWS AND HOW TO UNDERSTAND IT 
by Quincy Howe $2.00 
Simon & Schuster, New York 
THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Robert W. Desmond $4.00 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


$2.75 


The Bismarckian Standard of Beauty 


i 1862 the future Iron Chan- 
cellor was appointed Prus- 
sian Ambassador to the court 
of Napoleon III. When, ap- 
proaching Paris, he first saw 
the dome of the Hétel des In- 


valides gleaming in the dis- 
tance, he turned in awe to his 
companions and exclaimed: 
“How beautiful! Like a gilded 
Prussian helmet!” 

—Cnar.es DEeRRICOTT 
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GALBRAITH FROM NEA SERVICE, INC. 


Eehoes and Encores: 

















“Express yourself, Parson—it will 
do you good!” 








“Tell the captain I just discovered why 


we can't submerge!” 





DENYS WORTMAN FROM UNITED FEATURE SYND. 
— =x — 
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IN AND OUT OF THE RED WITH SAM 
“Make out a new letter in answer to that 
cancellation. This signature don't look 
like I was angry enough when I signed it” 











=> 

siggy “ise Libreria, 
aa - uae ~<A a 
“You'd better give it to him, Mister, or I 


yo? 


won't bave a moment's peace all day: 
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A Cartoon Digest 


HTY FROM CHICAGO TIMES SYND. NED HILTON FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINE 












* = Sb 
“There goes young Peebles flunking 
chemistry again” 
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“You'll like these—I wear ’em myself” 





ROLAND COE FROM CONSOLIDATED NEWS FEATURES 





























| “And remember this: The sergeant and I 
I are your friends. If there’s a man bere who “What y’ mean, ‘climb the pole?’ I can’t 
oad doesn’t think so, just step out and say sol”’ even walk over to it!” 
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IT WAS LEO TOLSTOY'S STRANGE CONVICTION 





THAT THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL 
WAS UTILIZING HIM AS ITS BATTLEGROUND 





The Self-Made Martyr 


by Louts STEELE 


eam toying with chromo- 
somes and genes, those fasci- 
nating beads on the abacus of 
heredity, occasionally becomes 
heady with her own power and 
experiments with formulae to pro- 
duce combinations of the unusual, 
of the blessed and the damned in 
one, in the human species. Such 
a creation was the genius Leo 
Tolstoy, novelist and moralist, the 
Russian Dante who fought with 
the flames in his own Inferno ‘’and 
was consumed by them. 

Lyov Nikolaievitch Tolstoy was 
born on his father’s estate at Yas- 
naya Polyana on September 9, 
1828. From his earliest years he 
was apparently an extremely sen- 
sitive and brooding child and even 
minor experiences left such harsh 
vivid lines on his consciousness 
that decades later he could de- 
scribe them with unusual clarity 


and feeling. For the seeds of the 
struggles that were to torment his 
soul for more than half a century 
were already taking root in his 
personality and he suffered con- 
stantly from the surge of emotions 
too powerful for a child either to 
rule or understand. 

At fifteen he entered the Uni- 
versity of Kazan and spent two 
years in the study of Oriental sub- 
jects and two years in legal prep- 
aration. When he left the uni- 
versity he returned to Yasnaya 
Polyana and there, inspired by 
benevolence and a desire to prove 
himself, he devoted his days to 
the improvement of the conditions 
under which his serfs lived, for it 
was the period before the eman- 
cipation of the Russian peasant 
and, in almost every respect, the 
serfs were the slaves of the landed 
proprietors. For a variety of rea- 
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sons his first philanthropy ended 
in failure. 

His elder brother, Nicholas, had 
gone into the military service and 
soon the disillusioned Lyov, seek- 
ing to bury himself in physical 
experiences, followed his example. 
It was while he was on duty in 
the army that he composed his 
Childhood, an autobiographical 
sketch in which he wrote charm- 
ingly and realistically from a 
child’s point of view. That ability 
to enter into the feelings and 
thoughts of others, later to ripen 
into one of his greatest gifts, first 
manifested itself in this minor mas- 
terpiece. Soon he followed through 
with Boyhood, a continuation of 
autobiographical reminiscences. 

When in 1853 the Crimean War 
broke out, Tolstoy, eager for new 
physical experiences, chose to take 
active part in the struggle. From 
November of 1854 to August of 
1855 he was with those besieged 
in the Fourth Bastion at Sebasto- 
pol, where he learned of the hor- 
rors of warfare at first hand. 

When in 1856 he returned to 
civilian life he found himself cele- 
brated both in St. Petersburg and 
at Yasnaya Polyana as not only 
a young writer of promise but 
also as a military hero. Bitterly he 
reflected that those who knew of 
war as a pleasant and romantic 





excitement truly knew nothing of 
war. But soon he was again im- 
mersed in the happy-go-lucky life 
of the Russian nobleman, living 
with a complete sensuality that 
was in later years to arouse his 
own disgust. 

After his brother Nicholas died, 
an event that caused him to pon- 
der deeply on the problems of life 
and death, he returned to his es- 
tate and once more concentrated 
on the problem of the serf. Then 
at thirty-four he finally married 
the eighteen-year-old daughter of 
a Moscow physician. He settled 
down to domesticity, temporarily 
suppressed his wild nomadic 
yearnings and sympathies, and be- 
gan his five years’ work on War 
and Peace, the novel which was to 
prove to be one of the most power- 
ful indictments ever penned 
against war. All of Tolstoy’s ex- 
periences on the battlefield were 
employed for this panoramic study 
of armed conflict. 


SEVENTEEN years later Tolstoy’s 
pen gave to the world Anna Ka- 
renina, an even greater master- 
piece. Tolstoy who had projected 
himself as Prince Andrew in War 
and Peace was Levin in Anna Kare- 
nina, perhaps the most perfect 
moral tragedy ever written in the 
novel form. Even as he finished 
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this work his own marriage was 
cracking and his soul was torn in 
the old struggle within himself, 
now reawakened to new anguish. 

He had always felt that the con- 
flict between good and evil had 
utilized him as a battleground. 
Now he could no longer look on 
as a spectator. A penitent, he 
turned to an intense spirituality 
which for him meant the rout of 
temptation and the grosser as- 
pects of existence. 

In his huge mansion he selected 
a small room for his personal 
abode, shunning the other per- 
sons in the household, his wife 
with the rest. Ignoring his riches, 
he went out with the plough to 
till the soil and to earn his bread, 
refusing to accept what he could 
not win with his own labor. 

Then he even gave up his copy- 
rights and divided his property 
among the members of his family. 
He looked down upon his art and 
yet by his writing he disseminated 


his ideas to the world. 

In 1890 he wrote The Areutzer 
Sonata, an indictment of the kind 
of marriage in which there is noth- 
ing more than animalism. Ten 
years later he composed Resurrec- 
tion, a novel in which he tried to 
depict redemption from desire. 

Still there was no peace, for 
which the old lion had for so 
many years fought and for which 
he had chastised himself so cruelly. 
He had for the sake of self-purifica- 
tion fled from his wife, from his 
family, from the world at large. 
Still there was no peace for him. 
In the fall of his eighty-second 
year, alone and with tears in his 
eyes at the plight of his country’s 
lowly peasants, he died. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 
ESSAYS ON RUSSIAN NOVELISTS 
by William Lyon Phelps $7.75 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
LIVING THOUGHTS OF TOLSTOY 
by Stefan Zweig $7.00 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 


They Shall Not Pass 


ypu during the war a caller 
once asked Lincoln for a 
pass to Richmond. “I should 
be very happy to oblige you,” 
said the President, “if my passes 
were respected in that place; 


but I have in the past two years 
given passes to McClellan and 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
others to go to Richmond, and 
none of them has got there yet!’’ 

—Lester Hirst 
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‘7 Knew Them When” 


7 


a 


Here are eight current notables—as the camera saw them many 
years ago. You are asked to identify them with the aid of the clue 
word, more or less loosely associated with the individual, given for 
each photograph. Turn the page for the answers. An average score 
is four correct identifications. Where both a man and woman are 
shown, part of your task is to decide which of the two is the famous 
individual associated with the key word. 


1, MARQUISE 
~. 4 +. 


% 3. DICTATOR 


= ,~? | A 
i a _* 


2, EX-SOCIALIST 








8. BLOOD, ETC. 


w 
Zz 
c 
< 
- 
2 
< 
= 
oO 
“i 


6. SCREEN MA 








4. WILLIAM TILDEN 1. GLORIA SWANSON 





6. MAY ROBSON 7. CONNIE MACK 


5. RIBBENTROP 


8. CHURCHILL 





“I Saw It with My Own Eyes” 


— is a race between your eye and 
your memory. Which of the two is 
quicker? You are asked to study this 
picture for one full minute, noting as 
many specific details as you can. Then, 
to ascertain whether your visual 
memory is hitting on all four, six or 


eight as the case may be, turn to page 
146. There you will find ten questions 
based on this picture. After jotting 
down the answers to these questions, 
turn back to this page to score your- 
self. A total of seven correct will rate 
you as better than average. 
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A Boe! may not realize that you pos- 
sess a visual vocabulary as well 


as speaking and reading ones. This 
vocabulary of the eye is seldom de- 
liberately exercised; rarely is it put 
to the test. Here, however, is an op- 
portunity to rate your eye for words 
by identifying these twenty illustra- 
tions taken from the dictionary. As 
a clue, the first letter in the name of 


An Eye for Words 


Illustrations by 
from Webster's 
national Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Cop 


prt At, 1934, 
1939, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 






each object is given and the number 
of letters in the name is indicated by 
a dash for each additional letter. Thus, 
in the illustration of the ship on this 
page, you know that this is a type of 
vessel whose name begins with “G” 
and contains seven letters. An average 
score on this quiz is 10 correct identi- 
fications. The answers will be found 
listed on page 150. 





mission; 
ew Inter- 
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actions are in reality far less familiar than we 

ally regard these routine tasks with unsecing cyes. 
} yourself by taking the test on this and the op- 
ple below explains the procedure. After jot- 
turn the page for the correct identifications. 








Pe Example: J hé photograph at left shows a pair of hands knitting— 
hea but the knitting needles and yarn have been omitted, as indicated at 
right. The six photographs on these pages are all comparable to this 
me one. Your task is to figure out what each pair of hands is doing. 





wm 





Here are the cor- 
rect answers to the 
pictorial quiz on 
the preceding two 
pages. Photograph 

corresponds 
to the like-num-: 


bered photograph 


on the preceding 
pages, etc. If you 
have answered only 
half of these correct- 
ly, your score is bet- 
ter than average. 
















. Es ap, 











A COMBINED VOCABULARY AND FAMOUS 


CHARACTERS QUIZ THAT CHALLENGES 


és is going to be one of those 
double-barreled quizzes that 
get you: (a) coming, and (b) go- 
ing. You are herein asked: (a) 
to think of the definition of the 
word given in each question, and 
(b) to figure out which of the three 
characters named underneath the 
word is most closely associated 


1. AQuATICcs 
(a) Earl Carroll 
(6) John Weissmuller 
(c) Hamilton Fish 
2. DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 
(a) Frank Lloyd Wright 
(6) John Paul Jones 
(c) Ellen Terry 
3. AGNOSTICISM 
(a) Robert Ingersoll 
(6) Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(c) Cordell Hull 
4. EQuiITATION 
(a) Copernicus 


YOUR AWARENESS OF WORDS AND PEOPLE 


The Game of Fame 


with it. If you know what the 
word means—that’s half the bat- 
tle. And if you know which of the 
three characters best suggests that 
meaning—that’s the other half. 
Count two points for each correct 
answer. A score of 70 is fair, 80 is 
good, 90 or over is excellent. An- 
swers will be found on page 150. 


(6) Samuel A. Johnson 
(c) Earl Sande 
5. METRICS 
(a) Percy B. Shelley 
(6) Glenn Cunningham 
(c) Robert Fulton 
6. INCANDESCENCE 
(a) John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(6) Thomas A. Edison 
(c) Samuel A. Rothafel 
7. MonoGaAmy 
(2) Brigham Young 
(6) Solomon 
(c) Abraham Lincoln 
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. PROGNOSTICATION 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


(a) Cassandra 

(6) Queen Elizabeth 
(c) Oscar Wilde 
HusBANDRY 

(a) David Mdivani 
(6) Henry A. Wallace 
(c) Judge Ben Lindsey 
RADIOACTIVITY 

(a) Marconi 

(6) Elmer Layden 

(c) Madam Curie 
LEGERDEMAIN 

(a) Lewis Carroll 

(6) Houdini 

(c) Madame Lupescu 
Ha.r-GalInEeR 

(a) Jim Londos 

(6) Lou Ambers 

(c) Katherine Rawls 
LEXICOGRAPHY 

(a) Martin Johnson 
(6) Noah Webster 

(¢) John Milton 
GENETICS 

(a2) Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 
(6) Joseph Conrad 
(c) Gregor Mendel 
MESMERISM 

(a) Charcot 

(6) Genghis Khan 

(c) Rudyard Kipling 
CouNTERPOINT 

(a) Monte Cristo 


(6) Johann Sebastian Bach 


(c) Samuel Johnson 





18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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. JURISPRUDENCE 


(a) Oliver Goldsmith 
(6) Jim Brady 

(c) William Blackstone 
PEREGRINATION 

(a) Richard Halliburton 
(6) Babe Ruth 

(c) Amos Alonzo Stagg 
RESTAURATEUR 

(a) Alexander Woollcott 
(b) Martha Washington 
(c) George Rector 
PENTATEUCH 

(a) King James 

(6) Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(c) Hannibal 
INOCULATION 

(a) Louis Brandeis 

(6) Louis Pasteur 

(c) Winslow Homer 
TYPOGRAPHY 

(a2) Goudy 

(6) Darwin 

(c) Boswell 
CHIAROSCURO 

(a2) Beethoven 

(6) Shakespeare 

(c) Rembrandt 
PROBOSCIS 

(a) Robinson Crusoe 
(6) Cyrano de Bergerac 
(c) Don Quixote 
FRATRICIDE 

(a) Cain 

(6) Zoroaster 

(c) Uncle Remus 











. DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 





(a) Sarah Bernhardt 


(b) James Montgomery Flagg 


(c) Edith Cavell 
VULCANIZATION 

(a) George Jean Nathan 
(6) Ezra Pound 

(c) Charles Goodyear 
PACHYDERM 

(a) A. J. Cronin 

(6) P. T. Barnum 

(c) Nathan Hale 
Texas-LEAGUER 

(a) “Alfalfa” Bill Murray 
(6) Ty Cobb 

(c) Kit Carson 
PECCADILLO 

(a) Don Juan 

(6) Benny Goodman 
(c) Thomas Aquinas 
ARIA 

(a) Daniel Boone 

(6) Count Ciano 

(c) Tito Schipa 
SUTURE 

(a) Harvey Cushing 
(6) Pocahontas 

(c) William Vanderbilt 
SINGLE Winc-Back 
(a) Hendrick Hudson 
(6) Tom Harmon 

(c) Louis Phillipe 
QUATRAIN 

(2) Omar Khayyam 
(b) Edvard Grieg 

(c) Marco Polo 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 





PREVARICATION 
(a) George Washington 

(6) Matthew Woll 

(c) Baron Munchausen 
TEMPERA 

(a) Diego Rivera 

(6) Leon Trotsky 

(c) Eugene Ormandy 
CRUCIBLE 

(a) John the Baptist 

(6) Andrew Carnegie 

(c) Emily Bronté 

GAVEL 

(a) Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(6) Joan of Arc 

(c) Lincoln Steffens 
BRONTOSAURUS 

(a) Leonide Massine 

(6) Victor Heiser 

(c) Roy Chapman Andrews 
QUADRATICS 

(a) Anatole France 

(6) Albert Einstein 

(c) Merlin 
CHOREOGRAPHY 

(2) Anna Pavlowa 

(6) Catherine of Russia 

(c) Benedict Arnold 
ENTREPRENEUR 

(a) Yehudi Menuhin 

(6) R. H. Macy 

(c) James Whitcomb Riley 
PRESTIDIGITATION 

(a) Cordell Hull 

(6) John Dillinger 

(c) Thurston 
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44. MUSCULATURE (6) Louis Agassiz 


(a) Absalom (c) Louis Adamic 
(6) Samson 48. DipsoMANIA 
(c) Uriah (a) John Falstaff 
45. SOMNOLENCE (6) Andrew Carnegie 
(a) Galli Curci (c) Dido 
(6) Mr. Pickwick 49. DIALEcTICs 
(c) Rip Van Winkle (a) Escoffier 
46. DEBENTURE (6) Karl Marx 
(a) Father Damien (c) Harry Lauder 
(6) Abelard 50. HisTRIONICS 
(c) Jesse Jones (a) Charles A. Beard 
47. ABORIGINE (6) Quasimodo 
(a) Pontiac (c) John Barrymore 


Questions for “I Saw It with My Own Eyes” 
(Do not read these questions until you have finished studying the photograph on page 137.) 


1. This city street (a) a traffic policeman 
(a) has two-way traffic (6) a traffic signal 
(6) has one-way traffic (c) neither 
(c) bars vehicles 7. With reference to the flags 
2. Pedestrians are clothed for (a) all are American 
(a) winter weather (6) most are American, one is 
(6) rain British 
(c) warm weather (c) most are American, two are 
3. Foreground autos British 
(a) display small flags 8. This is a section of 
(6) wear bunting (a) the wholesale meat district 
(c) carry no colors (6) automobile sales row 
4. The street has (c) retail shopping center 
(a) no street car tracks 9. The bus has 
(6) single car tracks (a) double-deck, open top 
(c) double car tracks (6) single closed deck 
5. The parking meters (c) single-deck and open top 
(a) are on both sides of the street 10. A group of children 
(6) are on the right side only (a) are leaving the bus 
(c) there are none (6) are crossing the street 
6. At the intersection is (c) are not seen 
CORONET 
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HAVING PASSED ALL THE I1!.Q. TESTS 


WITH FLYING COLORS, IT NOW REMAINS 
FOR YOU TO DEMONSTRATE YOUR B.Q. 





What Is Your Behavior Quotient? 


f erwny nothing complicated 
about the rules of etiquette, 
for good manners are essentially 
the consideration of those around 
you. Once an individual has a 
working grasp of the fundamentals 
of correct conduct, he can forget 
the jigsaw of rules and let the 
brows rise where they will. 

But primarily for the fun of it, 
the following questions are pre- 


1. When dining, candles on the 
table are correct at: 

(a) lunch, breakfast and din- 
ner; (6) dinner only; (c) 
are never correct. 

2. What is the correct manner of 
addressing a letter to a mar- 
ried woman who is living with 
her husband? 

(a) Mrs. Florence Chatwick; 
(6) Mrs. Robert Chat- 
wick; (c) Mrs. Robert 


sented as twenty-five separate prob- 
lems in etiquette. Deduct four 
points for each one you miss, and 
if your score is 88 or higher, you 
ought to write a book of your own; 
76 or more puts you in the finish- 
ing school class, a score of 64 just 
passes you, and if you score below 
60 maybe you ought to look into 
this etiquette business. Answers 
will be found on page 154. 


Florence Chatwick. 
3. Who is served first at any 
large dinner party? 
(a) the host; (6) the lady to 
the right of the hostess; 
(c) the lady to the right of 
the host. 
4. In introducing a man and 
woman: 
(a) the woman is usually in- 
troduced to the man; (6) 
the man is usually intro- 
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5. At dinner, 


duced to the woman; (c) it 

really makes very little 

difference. 

all dishes 

served to the individuals: 

(a) from the right; (5) from 
the left; (c) from the left 
on the left side of the table, 
and from the right on the 
right side of the table. 

. When introduced at the opera 

or some other formal func- 

tion, while attired in formal 
clothes, a man should: 

(a) remove his glove first be- 
fore shaking hands; (6) 
keep his glove on and 
apologize for it; (c) forget 
the apology and merely 
offer his gloved hand. 

. On serving dinner at home, 

the water glasses should be 

filled: 

(a) before the guests are seated 
at the table; (6) immedi- 
ately after the guests are 
seated; (c) at the same 
time the first course is 
served, 

. On entering any strange part 

of a house with your host: 

(a) it is proper for the host to 

allow you to go in first; 

(6) the host always leads; 

(c) it is usually every man 

for himself, with the per- 


are 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 





son closest to the door 
going in first. 

. In serving the various people 
seated around a dinner table, 
the progression of service is 
usually: 

(a) to the left; (6) each lady 


should be served first, 
then followed by a gentle- 
man; (c) to the right. 

In speaking to our President, 

would you address him as: 

(a) Mr. Roosevelt; (6) Mr. 
President; (c) Your Ex- 
cellency. 

The smart hours for cocktail 

parties are usually from: 

(2) 4 to 5 p.m.; (6) 7 to 8 
P.M.; (c) 5 to 7 P.M. 

By whom should an engage- 

ment be announced: 

(a) by the bride; (6) by the 
parents of the groom; (c) 
by the parents of the bride- 
elect. 

In using table implements, 

such as forks, knives, spoons, 

etc., with each course, you 
should usually use: 

(a) the spoon or fork or knife 
closest to the plate first; 
(6) the second implement 
on the right or left of the 
plate first; (c) the spoon or 
fork or knife furthest away 
from the plate first. 


14. Invitations to a wedding usu- 











15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 





ally should be mailed about: 

(a) One week before the wed- 
ding; (6) 3 weeks before 
the wedding; (c) 5 weeks 
before the wedding. 

When bouillon or any other 

kind of soup is served in cups, 

is it usually correct to: 

(a) drink it directly from the 
cup; (6) pour it into a 
saucer first, before drink- 
ing it; (c) never drink it 
directly, but always use a 
soup spoon. 

Upon returning from a honey- 

moon, should the bride thank 

the donors of her wedding 
gifts by: 

(a) phoning her intimate 
friends and writing short 
notes to all others; (6) 
writing thank-you notes to 
everyone who has given 
her presents; (c) writing 
thank-you notes only to 
those she has met person- 
ally. 

The theatre host usually sits: 

(a) between his guests, usually 
in a center position; (6) 
closest to the aisle, always; 
(c) furthest from the aisle. 

The only permissible modern 

use for toothpicks is: 

(a) to stick them in tidbits at 
cocktail parties; () to re- 
move particles from be- 





tween the teeth after din- 
ner; (c) to use them as 
particle removers, between 
courses at the dinner table. 
19. When one lady, passing 
another seated at a table in a 


restaurant, stops and shakes 

hands with her: 

(a) should all the gentlemen 
seated at the table cease 
talking until the visitor 
leaves; (6) should all the 
gentlemen merely con- 
tinue on with their con- 
versation and ignore the 
lady unless she is intro- 
duced; (c) should the gen- 
tlemen rise and wait until 
they are either excused or 
until the lady leaves. 


. On meeting a lady acquaint- 


ance on the street, a gentle- 

man: 

(a) raises his hat; (5) tips his 
hat; (c) merely touches his 
hat brim with his fore- 
finger. 


. The usual correct conduct for 


a man entering an office build- 
ing elevator crowded with 
men and women is to: 

(a) keep his hat on; (4) tip his 
hat before entering; (c) 
take his hat off after en- 
tering. 


. When a man and wife are 


registering at a hotel, he 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


writes their names as: 

(a) Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Alberts; (6) Mr. George J. 
Alberts and wife; (c) Mr. 
George J. Alberts and 
Mrs. Alberts. 

23. After normal divorce proceed- 
ings are over, 
woman, whose name pre- 
viously was Mrs. Harold Fel- 
lows and whose maiden name 
was Ruth Edison, should cor- 
rectly change her name to: 

(a) Miss Ruth Edison; (6) 
Mrs. Edison Fellows; (c) 
Mrs. Ruth F. Edison. 

24. Upon leaving the table, your 
napkin should be: 

(a) loosely thrown toward the 


1. Saturn; 2. Shark; 3. Musketeer; 4. 
Unicorn; 5. Sea Horse; 6. Sombrero; 
7. Galleon; 8. Stop Watch; 9. Min- 


10. Backgammon Board; 11. Puritan 


B 


FQOPQOPPQOeD 


a divorced 


center of the table; (db) 
neatly folded and left in 
the same place that occu- 
pied your last course plate; 
(c) laid carelessly to the 


left of your place. 
25. After eating, the knife and 
fork should be: 


(a) propped against both sides 
of the plate, with each 
handle facing opposite 
directions, forming a pyr- 
amid; () placed on the 
table beside the right side 
of the plate; (c) placed 
across the plate close to- 
gether, with the handles 
toward the right side of 
the plate. 


Answers to “‘An Eye for Words” 

or Pilgrim; 12. Discobolus; 13. Flam- 
ingo; 14. Swan Dive; 15. Mammoth; 
16. The Alamo; 17. Emu; 18. Boston 


Terrier; 19. Colosseum at Rome; 20. 


21.B 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


rwWWorrrnye 
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Shako. 


31. 


Answers to “The Game of Fame” 
11. 
12. C 


C 


32. A 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
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A QUIZ THAT TESTS YOUR 
EAR FOR RHYTHM AND 
YOUR INSTINCT FOR WORDS 


im | 





Am. 


The Literary Touch 


H™ is the second edition of 
the literary taste test that 
appeared in the previous Coronet 
Game Book Section. Again, you 
are asked to put to the test “your 
feeling for words,” selecting the 
precise word that will make rather 
than break the poetic phrase into 
which it fits. 

In each of the following ten 
passages several key words have 
been omitted. You are asked to 
choose the correct word from the 
list provided beneath each selec- 
tion. 

Some of these words you will 


recognize from memory; if so, 
you are entitled to the resulting 
boost in your score. If you are that 
familiar with poetic literature, you 
would probably have selected the 
correct word anyway. 

While scores vary extremely in 
a quiz of this type, 20 correct 
answers out of the total of 35 
questions can generally be con- 
sidered above average. As an add- 
ed test, even though it has no 
bearing on your score, try to iden- 
tify the authors and titles of the 
poems quoted. Answers will be 
found on page 155. 


The curfew tolls the (1) of parting day, 
The (2) herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward (3) his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
(1) signal, angelus, knell, refrain 
(2) tired, frisky, mooing, lowing 
(3) trudges, jogs, quickens, plods 
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II 
It was hard by the (1) lake of. Auber, 

In the (2) mid region of Weir— 
It was down by the (3) tarn of Auber, 

In the (4) woodland of Weir. 
(1) resplendent, lapping, dim, laughing 
(2) vaporous, misty, calm, tremulous 
(3) dewsome, noxious, dank, bottomless 
(4) ghoul-haunted, fairy, mysterious, charmed 


III 
I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 
I fear thy (1) hand! 
And thou art long, and (2), and brown, 
As is the (3) sea-sand. 
(1) slender, slim, skinny, lean 
(2) ungainly, lank, towering, thin 
(3) pebbl’d, pale, soft, ribb’d 


IV 
The Assyrian came down like a (1) on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the (2) of their spears was like (3) on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
(1) phalanx, wolf, sheepherder, blast 
(2) brilliance, glittering, sheen, polish 
(3) stars, sunrise, diamonds, ecstasy 


Vv 
From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with (1) thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever; 
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That dead men rise up never; 
That even the (2) river 

(3) somewhere (4) to sea. 
(1) grateful, grieving, stout, brief 

(2) gayest, tiresome, weariest, boldest 
(3) creeps, dashes, billows, winds 

(4) safe, securely, gently, hopeful 


VI 

Over the sea our galleys went 

With (7) prows in order brave 
To a (2) wind and a (3) wave— 
A (4) armament. 
(1) sharp, venturesome, proud, cleaving 
(2) threatening, weak, blustering, speeding 
(3) blue, fishy, fearful, bounding 
(4) gleeful, gallant, darkling, ponderous 


VII 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of (7) winds, and (2) woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the (3) of the grove, the autumn leaves 

lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying (4), and to the rabbit's tread. 
(1) wailing, lulling, eager, chuckling 
(2) green-decked, sorrowful, naked, bereft 
(3) hills, crevices, hollows, depths 
(4) breeze, zephyr, gust, wave 


VIII 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s (1) of flame, 
Up from the (2) core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe; 
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The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And (3) the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 

(1) belch, eruption, tongue, melody 
(2) fierce, deep, hot, burning 

(3) molded, paved, groined, fashioned 


IX 
Build thee more (7) mansions, O my soul, 
As the (2) seasons roll! 
Leave thy (3) past! 
(1) gaudy, vast, dignified, stately 
(2) yearly, continuous, swift, sullen 
(3) shallow, dead, low-vaulted, high-ceiling’d 


x 
Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthfull Follity, 
Quips and Cranks, and (1) Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathéd Smiles. . . . 
Sport that (2) Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and (3) it as ye go 
On the light (4) toe... 
(1) sly, fun-loving, wanton, stubborn 
(2) old, loathesome, wrinkled, sad 
(3) chuckle, pirouette, pace, trip 
(4) pointed, slender, happy, fantastic 


Answers to “Your Behavior Quotient’ 


6.C 11.C 16. B 

7A 12.C 17.B 

8. B 13. C 18. A 

9A 14. B 19. C 

10. B 15.A 20. A 
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I 


1. knell 

2. lowing 

3. plods 

The poet is Thomas Gray (Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard) 


II 
dim 
- misty 
dank 
. ghoul-haunted 
The poet is Edgar Allan Poe (Ulalume) 


wn 


Ii! 


1. skinny 

2. lank 

3. ribb’d 

The poet is Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(The Rhyme of The Ancient Mariner) 


IV 


1. wolf 

2. sheen 

3. stars 

The poet is Lord Byron (Destruction 
of Sennacherib) 


brief 

. weariest 

. winds 

. safe 

The poet is Charles Algernon Swin- 
burne (The Garden of Proserpine) 


wn 


Answers to “The Literary Touch”’ 


VI 


. cleaving 
. speeding 
. bounding 
. gallant 
The poet is Robert Browning (The 
Wanderers) 


wn 


VII 
. wailing 
. naked 
. hollows 
. gust 
The poet is William Cullen Bryant 
(The Death of the Flowers) 


> en 


Vill 


1. tongue 

2. burning 

3. groined 

The poet is Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(The Problem) 


IX 


1. stately 

2. swift 

3. low-vaulted 

The poet is Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(The Chambered Nautilus) 
4 
1. wanton 
2. wrinkled 
3. trip 
4. fantastic 


The poet is John Milton (L’ Allegro) 
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All work and no play is much less dull than no work 


at all and no luck at securing any. But when luck 
Sails, that’s the time to turn to ingenuity and elbow- 
grease. These individuals did—and anyone can do the 
same—with results that were pre-eminently satisfactory. 


They Got the Job 


Tue MAN she faced across the desk 
was president of a large utilities cor- 
poration. He also was chairman of the 
local American Red Cross chapter. 
She was fresh out of business college 
and eager for a job. ““Mr. Ross, you’re 
going to be a busy man during the 
Red Cross campaign. May I help you? 
Pll be glad to act as your fund drive 
secretary, so that your time and that 
of your regular staff may be con- 
served, I'll take care of your Red 
Cross correspondence, address en- 
velopes, answer the phone, take notes 
at meetings, pick up contributions at 
offices and factories and do anything 
else that will help you.” Her offer was 
accepted. At the “kick-off” dinner 
and in subsequent meetings she worked 
with many of the city’s important ex- 
ecutives. Her willingness and energy 


brought her offers of half a dozen jobs. 
She accepted the one from the utilities 
magnate—the job for which she had 
been campaigning all along. 


of 


Art Prosser was a little man. 
When he joined the line of job-seekers 
at the industrial plants he was sur- 
rounded by muscular fellows who 
towered ridiculously over him. It 
didn’t matter that many of them 
might be lazy or inefficient—he al- 
ways was passed up for a bigger man. 
One day Prosser didn’t fall into line. 
He went directly to the interviewer 
and handed him an envelope. The 
man beckoned him inside the gate, 
asked a few questions and hired him. 
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The magic-working letter was simply 
a note from a former employer attest- 
ing Prosser’s ability and willingness. 

“Don’t be fooled by his stature,” 
it added. “This man has more 
endurance than many twice his size.” 


of 


“Wuat do you want to see him 
about? Have you a business card?” 
Forrest B. Chambers was job hunting 
in Boston and receptionists seemed to 
appear everywhere before him, bar- 
ring his way and repeating these 
phrases. He would do well, Chambers 
reflected, to have more than a routine 
answer to these routine questions. 
He went to a printer. The next time 
the questions were presented to him 
he presented his business card. It 
was double the ordinary size and 
folded in the middle. On the outside 
was his name, address and phone; 
inside, his photograph and a brief 
summary of his experience. Hand- 
written in one-two-three order were 
the specific things he thought he 
could do for that particular employer. 
The card got him past outer doors in 
double time. That was all he needed. 


& 


THE LONG, complicated application 
form was filled with questions both 
personal and searching. When she saw 
it, Nancy Scharzbach was sure she 


wouldn’t get the job. But at least she 
could have a good time. She answered 
only a few of the questions seriously. 
To the rest she made pointed, facetious 
comments which revealed the wit and 
good nature of the writer. Then, hap- 
pier for having relieved her feelings, 
she flipped the blank to the reception- 
ist and bounced out. Two days later 
she was called in for an interview— 
and offered a job. Ninety-nine organ- 
izations out of a hundred would toss 
aside such an application in horror. 
But this was an advertising agency 
with a sense of humor, looking for a 
woman who could express herself as 
daringly and as cleverly as Nancy. 


of 


Hss almost empty pockets told John 
Melville he must find a job imme- 
diately. Somewhere in Miami, he told 
himself, there must be a place for 
him. He could type, keep office re- 
cords, handle correspondence, do a 
little bookkeeping. The next Sunday 
he ran four small newspaper ads. 
Each described one of the things he 
could do. He received six replies, two 
from the same employer who was 
looking for two young men to handle 
correspondence and bookkeeping du- 
ties. This double response was all 
Melville needed. The job was his. 
Readers are invited to contribute to “‘ They Got 
the Fob.” A payment of $5 will be made for 
each item accepted. Address the Coronet 


Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Refugee In its issue for 
masterptiece May, 1939, Cor- 
onet published an 

unusual notice. It stated that 
George H. Coryell, collector re- 
siding in Belgium, alarmed by 
hovering war clouds, wished to 
ship his invaluable collection of 
old masters to some museum in 
the United States for safekeeping. 
There were many offers of co- 
operation, but unfortunately the 
subsequent outbreak of the War 
prevented the completion of the 
plan. Mr. Coryell and his wife, 
however, finally managed to 
escape from Belgium, reaching 


7 Ht »/s4- 27: 


this country several months ago. 

By dint of the greatest in- 
genuity, entailing adventures far 
too involved to relate briefly, Mr. 
Coryell succeeded in bringing 
with him his most valuable can- 
vas, a signed and dated Van 
Dyck painting. Bereft of almost 
every material possession as a re- 
sult of the German invasion, Mr. 
Coryell still wants to share this 
last remnant of his once elaborate 
collection with others. Again he 
offers the free loan of his painting 
to any municipal or private 
agency that will allow the general 
public to view it. Any takers? 
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